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WHY SHOULD 


So many people have used Coseley Standard Buildings 
that the word has got around — they are the complete 
answer to most accommodation problems. 

Send now for full details, or, better still, ask for a 
technical representative to call. 


ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


LANESFIELD - WOLVERHAMPTON 
Telephone: BILSTON 41927 (6 lines) 


LONDON OFFICE: 41/46 Piccadilly, W.1. 
Telephone: REG. 4924/5/6. 





oe You can blow it up... 
this year take MO 1/ 7 ‘pictures thanks to 


‘amily snapshots are fun but modern 
families now take moving pictures. They’re 


ee Active Carbon 
they're cheaper than you think 


If you can afford to take snapshots 
you can certainly afford to take 
moving pictures with a Bolex Cine negative; and then think 
Camera. True it costs more initially starting point as bones an 
than some still cameras, but you'll 
find the actual cost of making your 
family moving pictures compares 
very favourably with what you now discoloration, is an everyday iracie taken so much for 


Think of the gelatine that holds 


the image of a photographi 


skins from the Tanneries 
its freedom from specks of suspended matter, from any 


pay for ordinary snaps. . granted that, when sending a negative to be enlarged —or 


only 10¢ for each action shot film upon the screen, one never thinks at it It is just one 


That’s all filming with a Bolex need of the many every miracles brough —— 
cost 50ft. of film, costing just over 
£1, gives you at least 24 good length 
action shots Dev eloping is free, so 
this works out at approximately 10d. in a commercial fot ind it keeps down the cost of many industrial 
a shot. Of course, you can vary the processes such as waterproofing or dry cleaning by collecting valuable 
length of shots as you wish In fact solvents from the 

filming with a Bolex is far easier than 

taking still snapshots 


BOLEX speedy esis SUTCLIFFE 


8 mm cine camera has been considerably increased by spectal hi SPEAKMAN 


tempe 


watching the enormous magnif y a tiny frame of cinema 


active carbon 
Active carbon purifie rinking water irits, sugar and a hundred 


other foodstuffs. Some substances depend « it for their very existence 


Price from £58.7.7. accordtr 


odel and lense Write Swiss precision built and sold in 


f feta and your nearest Britain for more than 25 years. clive 
rignt type 
dealer s address Biles 7 on - 
CINEX LTD., 9-10 North Audley St., London, W.1. Grosvenor 6546 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN & MPANY LIMITED, LEIGH i. TEL: LEIGH 94 





London Office 2 Caxt 
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NOTHING 
BEATS 


FLIT 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


amphibian ? Not likely! i -_ 
. INSECTS 


“ 

I'm not one of those pachyderma with 4-toed 
phalangigrade feet wallowing in the steamy 
Limpopo and biting boats in half. They’re my 
African namesakes ... and no good to anyone 
either. As a matter of fact, | know Africa as well 
as they do, for all my being British born and bred, 
because we Leyland Hippo six-wheelers are doing 
tough transport jobs there, as well as all over the 
world. 


Thirteen to fourteen tons is my payload, or 
pretty nearly double that figure with trailer. But 
you'd scarcely credit that I carry along nicely for 
14 miles on just one gallon of fuel, and often travel 
250,000 miles between overhauls. Ask any Hippo 
operator ... he'll tell you. 


Well, *bye now! I’ve got another 15 years’ 
work in front of me!” 


The quickest, cleanest, surest way to clear a room of 
flies and other insects — that’s FLIT Aerosol ! 


Always ready for instant use, just press the button and 





in one 5-second spraying you can kill every flying 


insect in an average sized room. 
FROM CHEMISTS, HARDWARE & MULTIPLE STORES AND GROCERS 


5 oz. 5/6, 12 0z. 10/6 


and FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORT 


WORLD'S No. 1 INSECTICIDE 


LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND LANCS ENGLAND 
Sales Division: HANOVER HOUSE, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 ANOTHER Esso) PRODUCT 
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the 


BIGGER 
cigarette 


- %, 
yourself aRerte> 


in the 
BETTER 


The new, bigger Churchman’s 

No. 1 fully merits the protection given it 

by the new, hinge-lid pack. Stronger, simpler 

to open, this new pack accords to these fine cigarettes 
the permanent protection and freshness they merit. It 
ensures that the last Churchman’s you take from your 
packet is as firm, smooth and immaculate as the first. 


The fifteen-minute cigarette 
at 4/Id. for 20 


CHURCHMAN'S 
Nol 








A national institution with total assets of £237,000,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


Announce 


\ 
Share Interest Rate ‘, 


INCREASED TO > 


from 1st October /’ 
/ 


Income 
Tax Paid 


All money invested in Abbey National 
Share Accounts will bear with effect 
from Ist October 1956 the increased 
rate of 34 per cent per annum, income 
tax paid by the Society. This is equivalent 
to £6.1.9 per cent when income 
tax is paid at the standard rate. 

The rate of interest on ordinary Deposit Accounts 
will be increased to 3 per cent per annum, 
income tax raid, equivalent to £5.4.4 per cent 
where the standard rate of income tax is paid. 
Any sum from £1 to £5,000 is accepted; money 
may be withdrawn at convenient notice. Ask 
today for details at your nearest Abbey National 


Office, or write direct to the address below for the 
Society’s Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


Memter of the Building Societies Association 


ABBEY HOUSE- BAKER ST.- LONDON, N.W.1- Telephone: WELbeck 8282 
Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see tocal directory for address of nearest office 
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100-OCTANE PETROL 


SS 7 will give a terrific fillip to British motoring. An = = BP Super is a really super petrol. 
a entirely new petrol, BP Super Plus, is nowinthe —& —E Whatever make and year of car you 
pumps. And it’s roo-octane! It has been produced to = surt = run, BP Super peps up perform- 
meet the special needs of the modern high-compression =: —= ance and gives you more miles per 
engine — and it will help to speed up the design of shilling. It’s the petrol on which 
even better engines in the future. Unless your car has = - Stirling Moss has won so many 
a new and powerful engine you may not feel all the = MA races. 
benefit of BP Super Plus; in that case you are recom- 4 i To complete the BP range of 
mended to keep to BP Super, which remains the =—S@j— motoring fuels, there is a good 
same in quality and price. — regular grade of petrol called BP. 


Now — three BP petrols to cover every motoring need 
IMMEDIATE SUCCESS FOR BP SUPER PLUS 
SILVERSTONE international Sports Car Race 
Class 3,000 «.c. and over Ist: STIRLING MOSS 
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ARD-LUCK stories swell the 

news columns, from miners, 

policemen and school-teachers 
to motor-workers, farmers, small shop- 
keepers and M.P.s._ Let them count 
their blessings and spare a thought for 
the professional humorist, casting 
around for a gleam of inventive fantasy 
in a world where beaming Red Army 
men are singing “Tipperary” to cheer- 
ing audiences in West Kensington. 


Tourist Attraction 

It has been clear for some time now 
that few facts can be stated in print 
without attracting the indignant atten- 
tion of public relations officers, and at 
this time of year, when holiday resorts 





are red in competitive tooth and claw, 
it is really best to say nothing about 
anything. This is especially difficult for 
the B.B.C., whose passing remark that 
the North Goodwin lightship was the 
first to have television drew “no little 
surprise and some concern” from the 
Entertainments and Publicity Manager 
of Barry, Glamorgan, whose Breaksea 
lightship, six miles out, was the first 
“anywhere in the world” to enjoy this 
amenity. 


State Launching 

Lapy WILLA CHETWODE, according 
to a report, recommends mothers to 
solve the problem of paying for debu- 
tante parties by putting aside the eight- 
shilling children’s allowance. What, 
and give up smoking? 


Read All About It 
WHILE the Sunday Times diarist says 
E 


ave “SES 
CHARIVARIA 
that Sir Roger Makins is “by inclina- 
tion a backroom man” who has not 
enjoyed “the razzle-dazzle of the 
Washington round”? The Observer man 
flatly disagrees. ‘‘ Makins is gregarious,” 
he says. He points out, on the other 
hand that Sir Harold Caccia is a man 
“who yearns for the solitary pursuits of 
stalking mountain game”’—with which 
the Sunday Times doesn’t agree at all, 
describing him instead as a man of 
“bubbling charm,” who should make 
“a natural television star.” Readers of 
both papers will never really get these 
two diplomatic celebrities clear in their 
minds now, unless they hang on hard to 
items of non-overlapping information, 
such as Sir Harold Caccia’s mastery of 
Chinese (Sunday Times), and the fact 
that Sir Roger Makins married the 
daughter of the donor of the Davis Cup 
(The Observer). 


Biter Bit 

DANISH insurance companies special- 
izing in dog liability announce a 
startling rise of thirty-three per cent 
this year in the number of injuries 
inflicted by dogs, and advance the 
theory that the creatures “have suddenly 
turned against human beings.’’ World 


DOGNYS! 


dog-lovers are resentful of this ground- 
less slur, and point out that the cause is 
more likely to be characteristic loyalty 
on the dogs’ part: they are tired of 
seeing their owners handing out all 
those premiums for nothing. 


Try the Steak Zauberflote 


OnE of those professional food 


samplers so regularly in work nowadays 
reports to Daily Telegraph readers, “I 
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must be the only man in England who 
has been to Glyndebourne primarily to 
eat.” Most men go because their wives 
make them, because it is a new sen- 
sation to get into a boiled shirt just after 
lunch in midsummer or simply to say 
that they’ve been. 


The Unpersuaded 

DespPITE the politicians’ increasingly 
optimistic pronouncements about the 
rosy prospects of eternal peace there 
remains a stubborn streak of scepticism 
deep in the hearts of ordinary people. 
After a war memorial with one blank 


’ 











side had been unveiled at Ludington, 
Michigan, a committee spokesman ex- 
plained: “This is a permanent thing, 
and we must be prepared for the 
future.” 


It’s a Love-Hate 

PERHAPS the best recent example of 
mixed-up proletarian feelings about 
class appeared in the gossip column of 
the Daily Worker, which began with an 
old-fashioned snarl at the throwing of 
fruit at a debutantes’ party (‘“‘a necessary 
item of diet of which we find it hard to 
get enough because it is too dear’’), and 
ended with a sophisticated survey of 
imported Hungarian wines (‘‘a bottle of 
Tokay at 18s. is worth the money .. .”’) 


Productivity, Latest 

Moror-cars knocked up by amateurs 
in their spare time will not, after all, be 
subject to purchase-tax, but the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury has made 
it clear that any commercial exploitation 
of this concession will be dropped on 
smartly. This means that Government 





inspectors are in for some busy week- 
ends, listening for hammering round 
the back Rootes 
directors. 


doors of 


Group 


Something in the Road 

BEHIND the plan to give free litter- 
bags to’ motorists is the ingenuous 
expectation that they will put all their 
picnic rubbish in them and take it home, 


instead of 


scattering it about the 


countryside. The motorists’ idea, 
whether or not they put the rubbish in 
the bags, is that it will give them one 
more thing to scatter. 


Mr. Chairman, Colonel Nasser... 

Mipp._e East fighting men weave in 
and out of the news pages with in- 
creasing confusion, and it is difficult to 
grasp the exact functions of Colonel 
Shishakly, or Shawkat 
Shukeir, Aziz Abdul Kerim and Tewfik 
Nizam Eddin. Somewhere under the 
heap, too, Major Salah Salem must still 
be doing credit to his uniform, and 
Wing-Commander Boghdadi bringing 
a whiff of the junior service. But who is 
And 
And doing what? It is quite a 
relief to know that in future they will all 
be traceable at least once a week sitting 
in the board-room of the Suez Canal 
Company. 


Brigadiers 


who? asks the student of events. 
where? 


Bang Goes an Ethic 

TRADE everywhere feel 
strongly about the case in which five 
factory workers are said to have thrown 


unionists 


an Indian colleague into the canal one 
lunch-time because he had been working 


too fast. According to trade union 


principles this sort of thing should be 
done in the employer’s time. 


Toreador in China Shop 

WHEN Randolph’s inclined for a riot he 

Invades the John Gordon Society. 
This seems a bit mean 


On Sutro and Greene 


Who intended to meet with propriety. 
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PEERS OF THE NEW REALM 


F the Government have their way 

the reformed House of Lords will 

include only one hundred heredit- 
ary peers. This, I understand, is one of 
the main proposals in a White Paper 
which is to be published as soon as the 
next-of-kin have been informed. 

The Government, I gather, have 
decided to retain the hereditary element 
on the ground that, if the Cecils could 
not sit in the House of Lords, they 
would swamp the House of Commons. 

The Government’s intention is that, 
at the opening of each Parliament, one 
hundred members of the hereditary 
peerage should be nominated by a 
Standing Council to represent their 
estate in the House of Lords. 

This Standing Council 
composed of: 

Robert Arthur James Gascoyne- 

Cecil, fifth Marquess of Salisbury; 

William Thomas Brownlow Cecil, 
fifth Marquess of Exeter; 
Edgar Algernon Robert Cecil, first 

Viscount Cecil of Chelwood; 

William Alexander Evering Cecil, 
third Baron Amhurst of Hackney; 
Hugh Richard Heathcote Cecil, 
first Baron Quickswood; 
Robert William Evelyn 
second Baron Rockley; and 
Lord David Cecil, who is to be 
raised to the peerage as the second 

Lord M. 

The Clerk to the Standing Council 
would be Earl Attlee. 

The Government are fully aware of 


would be 


Cecil, 








Vevise 
S~teo-r 
ie 


“An offer from Israel, effendi.’ 
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the objections to a system of nomination, 
but they are convinced that the proposed 
membership of the Standing Council 
will help to allay any doubts, and for 
this reason suggest that membership of 
the Standing Council should be here- 
ditary. 

The Government further propose that 
the remaining three hundred and 
members of the reformed 
should be life peers, 
except for thirty-five life peeresses who 
will be Miss Nancy 
Mitford, Lady Violet Bonham Carter 
and Mrs. Barbara Wootton. 


seventy 
Upper House 


nominated by 


In view of the composition of this 
Ladies’ Standing Committee the 
Government propose that Lady Megan 
Lloyd George should immediately be 
created a peeress in her own right. 

The 


several 


considered 
selecting the 
three hundred and thirty-five life peers. 
In the decided that 
their number should be composed as 


Government have 


proposals for 
end they have 
follows: 
Ten Reith lecturers; 
Twelve unionists, to be 
nominated by Lord Citrine; 


trades 


Fourteen Press lords, to be nomin- 
ated by the Press Council; 

Mr. Alistair Forbes; 

Five M.C.C. selectors, “to be 
nominated by the M.C.C. selectors; 

Thirteen Fellows of All Souls, to 
be nominated by the Warden; 

One hundred and thirteen Late 
Fellows of All Souls, by seniority; 

Mr. Anthony Wedgwood-Benn; 

Fifteen Conservative abolitionists; 

Five bishops, to be 
nominated by Mr. Bulmer- 
Thomas; 


Anglican 


Ivor 


Six Roman Catholic bishops, to be 
nominated by Lady Pakenham in the 
Daily Express; 

Four winners of the Sunday Times 
prizes for literature; 

Seventeen Outsiders; 

One hundred and three Insiders, 
to be nominated by Mr. Cyril Con- 
nolly and Mr. John Lehmann; 

Fifteen Cypriots, to be nominated 
by Holborn Borough Council; and 

One Liberal. 

The Government believe that in this 
way every important body of interest 
and opinion in the country will be 


H. F. 


adequately represented. 
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“I have not much strength, you know. I just keep going.”’—President Eisenhower 





Dial ““HAP” for Happiness 


O be able to dial WEA for the 

weather and WEB for the latest 

Test score is a step forward in the 
direction of human liberty of which 
neither Hampden nor John Stuart Mill 
ever dreamed. Man’s instinctive desire 
for up-to-date information on what is 
happening beyond the narrow confines 
of sitting-room or office is being eagerly 
met by the Post Office, now that they 
have realized there is money in it. We 
are still, it is true, some way behind the 
rest of the world. In America, or some 
such continent, it is only necessary to 
dial the right letters, perhaps NEW, to 
hear the latest newsflash intoned by a 
passionless voice; in Hamburg, so they 
say, there is a LUStig exchange that 
relays the latest joke to subscribers, 
and money back, no doubt, if you’ve 
heard it; in country after country the 
telephone is rapidly superseding the 

















encyclopedia, the newspaper, the radio, 
as the disseminator of knowledge and 
entertainment. But the G.P.O. is 
rightly determined to make up the 
leeway and outstrip all its rivals in the 
race to the millennium. “We shall not 
the P.M.G. has said, ‘“‘until the 
telephone knows all the answers.” 

New exchanges shortly to come into 
service, or at any rate planned, are 
believed to include: 

TREmor. A day-and-night service 
designed to give the latest information 
about earthquakes. 

PREmier. By 


scribers can 


rest,” 


dialling PRE sub- 
hear extracts from the 
Prime Minister’s latest speech. ‘The 
recording, as at present planned, will 
begin “If we are to maintain our standard 
of living, we must sell more goods 
abroad. We must all work harder and 
produce more .. .” But, in order to lend 





‘As a member of the middle class, will you be able to afford the life of luxury 
she’s been accustomed to?” 
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By H. ELLIS 


variety and give the subscriber that 
up-to-the-minute feeling, the recording 
will be prefaced by an introductory 
announcement which will be changed 
almost from day to day, e.g. “Speaking 
at Leamington Spa this morning the 
Prime Minister said: ‘If we are to 
maintain etc....’”, or “‘In the course 
of his speech at Dunstable yesterday the 
Prime Minister said: ‘If we are to 
etc....’’’ Speeches in an opposite sense 
by Mr. Gaitskell will occasionally be 
inserted, to préserve political impar- 
tiality. ‘To objections that the letters 
TRE and PRE are liable to be confused 
by diallers, the P.M.G. replies that he 
has confidence in the good sense of 
the British public. ‘This is taken to 
mean that persons anxious to keep in 
touch with the Premier’s policy who 
find themselves receiving information 
about earthquakes can be relied upon 
to realize that amiss. 
Anyone in need of additional assurance 
should dial MACmillan, and listen to 
“But 
is confident, and I 
myself have no doubt, that in the end 
we shall come through.” 

EMU. Crossword solvers who dial 
EMU followed by the first three letters 
of the word for which they are searching 


something is 


the continuous announcement 


the Government 


will hear a fresh girlish voice reading out 
every word in the English language 
beginning in that way (with the ex- 
ception of combinations of 
letters now being decided by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Sir 
John Wolfenden). 


will be 


certain 


Later, the service 
extended to cover synonyms 
and possibly the names of Egyptian 
goddesses. 

JUStice. Next to Test scores, the 
paramount public need is for accurate 
information about who last slashed 
Reliance on evening papers or 
the six o’clock news too often means 
being two or three cuts behind the 
times, with the result that it is almost 
impossible to determine whose turn it 
is for the next stripe or bird. JUS, 
which will be in constant touch with 
the underworld, will describe the hour- 


whom. 


to-hour happenings in a responsible, 
unsensational monotone. ‘The fact that 
JUS and LUS are identical for dialling 
purposes is not expected to create 
difficulties. At any rate until the 
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continental link-up is completed, sub- 
scribers desiring news of the razor 
gangs are most unlikely, according to 
the Post Office authorities, to be 
annoyed by the latest joke from 
Hamburg. 

COMplaints. At present much 
vexatious delay and disappointment is 
caused to subscribers who wish to 
complain about something and are either 
unable to get through, or uncertain 
what number to call up about it. The 
natural human desire to register dis- 
approval and demand an explanation 
when, for instance, a pall of smoke 
blows over London, or a loud bang is 
heard in Essex, or an angry word is 
spoken on TV—is frequently frustrated 
because the Fire Brigade or the Metcor- 
ological Office are too busy with other 
callers to answer. Even ringing up the 
B.B.C. may fail to extort an apology. 
The new COM exchange, capable of 
dealing with upwards of a _ million 
complaints an hour, should go a long 
way towards alleviating the trouble. 
Complaints of every kind will be wel- 
comed; indeed, an excellent feature of 
the service is that no time need be 
wasted by the caller in stating his 
grievance. He need only dial COM and 
listen. As soon as the connection is 
made, a voice, specially chosen for its 
soothing qualities, will be heard re- 
peating ““. . . whichever is inapplicable. 
The matter is under investigation, and 
a full statement will be made later. In 
the meantime please accept our sincere 
apologies for any delay, inconvenience, 
shock, misunderstanding, overcharge, 
affront, loss of earnings or other 
difficulty. Kindly strike out whichever 
is inapplicable. The matter is under 
investigation and a full statement . . .” 
Subscribers may hold on while the 
apology is repeated up to ten times, for 
the price of a single call. 

Many other services are contemplated 
including BROmide (for nervous sub- 
scribers), KOCh (for those who want to 
hear the noise of a greenshank chick 
emerging from its egg), RUDery (for 
the latest co-operative gesture from 
Russia), and an invaluable overall PAP, 
giving a continuous up-to-date list of 
all the services available to subscribers. 
In the meantime, anyone who tries 
PUN for an explanation of the latest 
British joke will hear a continuous 
high-pitched buzz. This means that the 
staff are in conference. 


Yr, 
The Waste Water 


Mr. T. S. Eliot considers the refusal of the West to offer aid to 
Egypt for the Aswan dam project. 
ERE is water but the water 
Is in the wrong place 
Over there 
There is no water but only sand 
Sand and the tracks of camels winding among the sand dunes 
If there were water we should stop and drink 
Among the sand dunes one cannot stop or think 
Which is also in its way a consolation 
For what is there to think 
Aktout but of cotton which might have been grown here 
And exchanged for the beautiful guns of Czechoslovakia 
If there were only water amongst the sand dunes 
If there were water 
If there were the sound of water only 
Drip drop drip drop drop drop drop 


But there is no water 


Who is the third who walks always beside you? 

When I first counted there were only you and I together 

But when I look now 

There is always another one walking beside you? 

Will he come and save you 

And bear you a gift of water? 

We have given you much 

Which is not to be found in our obituaries 

Or in your memories draped by the malevolent spider 

What shall we give now? 

What shall we say? 

What? 

Damaswan. Damnasser. Dam. 
119 
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Front Line 


HOUGH for some years I wore 

the proud uniform of The Few 

I know next to nothing about 
atomic bombs. They came in just as I 
was going out. Actually, they could 
have come in just as I was coming in 
without impinging on me much, as my 
war work chiefly involved lecturing 
Service policemen on the foolishness of 
applying transparent nail varnish to 
preserve button sheen. In fairness, I 
also gave them practica lIdemonstrations 
on the technique of probing swill bins 
for pilfered stores. 

But at least I know enough about 
R.A.F. life to attempt a short postcript 
on last week’s royal visit to Marham for 
the purpose of seeing an atomic bomb. 
Nothing on this level ever came my own 
way, certainly. The biggest thing we 
ever had was an Army brigadier, C.O. 
of a dog-handling school, with some 
Alsatians, which admittedly pales in 
comparison with having a royal party 
and an A-bomb in the same afternoon. 

What particularly struck me about 
the Marham occasion was the report, 
thrown off rather off-handedly by some 
journalist with no service experience, 
that the C.O. had really intended to 
show a mock atomic bomb. But the 
Duke of Edinburgh, apparently, took a 
stand on his rank of Marshal of the 
R.A.F. and insisted on the genuine article. 
How much notice was given of the 
changed plan is not disclosed. I like to 
think that it was a spot decision on the 
Duke’s part: I like to think, for private 
and unworthy reasons, of the way the 
C.O.’s hair, where it showed at the sides 
of his hat, quite quickly changed colour, 
as if a whitewash brush had been drawn 
across it by an invisible hand. 

“A real tomb, sir?” His voice is 
even, but up about a major third on its 
accustomed pitch. 

“Certainly.” 

“3 eve. Yes. 
kindly—er——?”’ 

He indicates that his guest should 
graciously move aside from the main 
party for a moment. The C.O. is not 
a quick thinker, but a small loophole 
has gleamed out in his mind. He speaks 
rapidly in a low tore. 

“No, no,” says the Duke, smiling 
easily. ‘Don’t you worry about that. 
As a matter of fact I don’t think we 


Sir, would you very 


By J. B. 


really expected an atomic bomb to be 

polished. Have it brought in as it is.” 
“Very good, sir. Air Commodore!” 
“Sir.” 
“Take this away and bring a real one.”’ 

‘A real bomb, sir?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But it 

“I know it won’t be polished. Get 


” 


‘ 


it. 
“Very good, sir. Group Captain!” 
Inside the small exhibition hangar it 
seems to have got uncomfortably warm. 
The Union Jack concealing the anthra- 
cite stove hangs limp. There are beads 
of moisture on the squadron emblem, 
Conversation is sporadic, touching in- 
consequentially on Ascot, Cowdray’s 
polo chances, Digby Morton’s autumn 
collection. A smart team of airmen, 
lips moving silently with a suppressed 
“This way a bit,” and “Roll ’er over 
sideways,” trundles the mock bomb 
away across the parade ground. It can 
be heard echoing hollowly as it bounces 
over irregularities in the asphalt. 
Meanwhile, several hangars distant, 
the Squadron Leader i/e nuclear war- 
fare is rudely and literally awakened. 
He had thought his part in this affair 
ended after three weeks’ high pressure 
organization in the sheet metal shop, 


BOOTHROYD 


where all skilled personnel had dropped 
everything to toil valiantly on special 
duties (“Cracking good job, Carter,” 
the C.O. had said only that morning, 
stroking the false monster’s glistening 
flank). And now, here was the Wingco, 
speaking mad, mad_ words. The 
Squadron Leader springs blinking from 
his chair, his fingers busy in a reflex of 
tunic buttoning. 

“Bring in a what? 

“And smartly,” says the Wing-Com- 
mander, already turning to go. 

“But it——" 

“| know it isn’t. Get moving.” 

“What about a chit? You know we 
can’t even blow the dust off one of em 
without an Air Ministry authority in 
quintuplicate. SEP/92a/B317.” 

“Tt’s an order. I’ve got to go. I’ve 
got the C.O.’s notes, he’ll be having a 
baby.” 

The Squadron Leader, the colour of 
Wensleydale, shouts after him. “On 
whose responsibility, then?” 

“Yours.” The voice comes faintly. 

In the other hangar the temperature 
is now in the nineties. The C.O. has 
frankly run out of small talk. ‘The Air 
Commodore and Group Captain are 
doing moderately with statistics about 
recent films at the camp cinema, and 


” 


















































the incidence of complaints by National 
Service mothers. Both happening to 
glance down simultaneously they notice 
that their medals are damp... 

It looks, as might 
have been expected, virtually 


It arrives at last. 
indis- 
tinguishable from the other one, but 
glints dully where the other dazzled. 
‘The Squadron Leader hovers at an alert 
position of attention. The C.O.’s notes 


change hands with a rustle, and he 


launches awkwardly into the tongue- 
twisting technicalities. The Duke steps 
forward. So does the Squadron Leader. 

“With great respect, sir, I shouldn’t 
touch.” 

And presently it is all over, and the 
party moves out, with murmurs of 
interest, into the sunshine. 

The C.O., 
comings still has 20-20 vision, reflects 


that any 


who whatever his short- 


recommendation for the 
Squadron Leader’s promotion will have 


o be on some faked pretext. You can 
hardly get a man another half ring on 
the strength of his having removed 
metal sheen by applying regulation issue 


dubbin. 
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The Garden 


ERFECTION is for working. As it stands 


The place is past perfection, wholly such 


As time determines: once the work of hands 


But grown beyond their touch. 


Admitting the maleficence of men, 
I trust to time’s protection for delay 
In action. What I saw in passing then 
Will be the same to-day. 
There all day long is shelter from 
And pomegranates guard their ri fruits, 
And there the guttural water channels run 
Between the ancient roots. 
There the red roses droop and die, and there 
Day-long the listless turtle-doves lament, 
And there the jasmine hangs upon the air 
A solitude of scent. 


And one white building, hardly stiller than 
Its garden setting, gives it double grace. 

I think it was a temple. No mere man 
Could live in such a place. 


P. MI. HvusBBarp 
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Shaw 


VALUATE is the word I’m 
looking for, and that is what 


you and I, and that loathsome 
little man we saw across the room at the 
Savoy the other day, are doing about 
George Bernard Shaw. 

Those attending the Centenary Ob- 
sequies at that hotel included the Soviet 
Chargé d’Affaires and a couple of 
leading Scandinavians. 

A big mob of newspapermen, among 
whom I was proud and happy to find 
myself, were wondering what the entire 
fuss was about when Earl Attlee put us 
at ease and told, in his inimitable 
fashion, the tale. 

It turned out that G. B. Shaw actually 
knew Attlee. (Of course this was a long 
time ago.) But one could see how after 
the arid years—years in which from 
time to time a note of etc., etc., could be 
detected in etc., etc.—the meeting with 
Major (as he then was about to 
be) Attlee formed and moulded the 
dramatist’s volatile temperament. 

Earl (as he now is) Attlee told a fair- 
sized joke atout the business—and 
no doubt had the late Shaw been on 
hand to give his version we should have 
had another jolly good joke too. 

A former acquaintance of Mr. Attlee 
said that nobody deplored more than 
Earl A. the “unavoidable absence” of 
Mr. Shaw, but he desired to draw the 
attention of one and all to the fact that 
anyone who thought this was due to 
anything political was very, very defin- 
itely wrong. Investigations carried out 
at Transport House proved that the 
man was actually and definitely dead. 

For an instant tears coursed at the 
news, until to one and all of us came the 
realization that, dead or alive, the man 
had—by Heaven knows what sacrifices 
of material gain and spiritual such and 
such—reached a position in life where 
he knew Clement Attlee. No reader of 
Underschau’s definite work (and by the 
way how much better the Germans ‘are 
at this sort of thing than the Japanese) 
Shaw als Attleekenner will underestimate 
the result of this con—if one may for 
the moment employ a phrase which 
might very well have been derided by 
the late G.B.S. in one of those blinding 
blasts of irony which those of us who 
used in the old days (how long ago they 
seem now, perhaps because they are 


By CLAUD 


long ago) to sit at the feet of The Master, 
became accustomed—catenation. 

There was an interruption here while 
two things happened. (We are still on 
about this Centenary lunch at the Savoy, 
all about which you may well have read 
in your daily papers, in which case this 
is fairly otiose, but in case not, press on.) 

First a Man and a Sub-Man got into 
a terrible argument about whether 
Clement Attlee or Hugh Gaitskell was 
the real author of St. Joan. 


COCKBURN 


This somewhat pitiful piece of un- 
scholarship cast a shadow over Dame 
Sybil Thorndike and the Soviet Chargé 
d’ Affaires, who was going to say that 
Soviet writers stood for peace. Many of 
his listeners were disappointed at his 
failure to state in unequivocal terms 
that, with the exception of the Prefaces 
—contributed by Lord Milner, Lord 
Beaverbrook and Lord George Sanger 
the plays were written by different 
people at different times, some of them 


“I understand another assassination attempt is expected tonight.” 
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(and here popular legend does not err) 
at St. Pancras. 

The second occurrence was more or 
less mundane. More, to be entirely 
explicit, rather than less mundane. 

A man interfered with my keen 
by Miss 
Rosamund Lehmann in, actually, French, 
from some French writers, to the effect 
that Bernard Shaw was quite a good 
writer, to ask what I 


appre ciation of a message 


thought about 


what had happened to another man who 
hed written to the Savoy Hotel saying 


what about veg and nuts for lunch, and 
the Savoy Hotel had said No. 

A Mr. Batson, Secretary of the Shaw 
Society, was—justifiably as I see it 
indignant. 

It transpired that at the very moment 
when we were swallowing mouthfuls of 
meat and wine at the Savoy, enthusiasts 
in Chicago were washing down piles of 
spinach with gulps of sparkling water. 

“The waiter at table,” the Savoy 
Hotel told greensman Batson, “will no 
doubt do what he can.” 


If they thought that was going to 





assuage or cheer Mr. Batson they were 
in error, because it seems that that was 
about where Mr. B. came in. 

“Those who are vegetarian,” he com- 
mented, “‘will know what that means.”’ 

I would like to emphasize the fact that 
nothing of the kind happened at the 
Arthur Pinero Centenary Supper in 
1955, which, as you recall, was marked 
by the unveiling of a life-size depiction 
of the first act of The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray in butter. (Not, I must say, 
at the Savoy.) 

It is far too early to raise this question, 
because what about the Noel Coward 
Centenary? Are we always to fall behind 
our competitors in the world’s cultural 
markets just because we neglect these 
points which to foreigners mean, some- 
how, some time, somewhere, so much? 
Whither, I mean to say, Britain? 

A Mrs. Warren who, regrettably, had 
not been asked to address the company, 
told me afterwards that she and a man 
whose name, I understood ,was Messina, 
were doing their best to keep the balance 
of payments on an even keel. 
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Cross-questioned by a man from The 
People about her vile and degrading 
profession, she said that what was all 
right with Gwilym Lloyd George and 
George Shaw was all right with her, but 
admitted that some ploys are pleasant, 
others frankly unpleasant. 

As unpleasant as almost any was an 
attempt by some admirers of the late 
dramaturge to get the cost of the Savoy 
lunch deducted from 
income tax as being in the nature of a 
necessary business expense. The Inland 
Revenue turned the request down flat, 
a precedent which augurs ill for the 
coming men. 

Here 
egalitarian socialism raising its unsightly 
head. Sir, 


posthumously 


again we see the spirit of 
What inducements are there 
for young men of to-day to sit down and 
write a lot of plays, witty, sage and, say 
what you will, thought-provoking, when 
they know only too well that the State 
will not credit them with so much as the 
price of a piece of mutton and half a 
dozen strawberries a hundred 
after birth? 


years 
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The Stately Homes of 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 
HE Americans are a race with a 
deep respect for the past. Un- 
graced, alas! with the _half- 
timbered gems of Tudoresque or 
Jacobean, their suburbs display, none 
the less, weather-boarded or brick- 
fronted, an architectural elegance ripe 
for approval by the Georgian Group. 
Within these gentlemanly residences 
“The New Early American Look” 
prevails, with tasteful arrangements of 
prints and pewter, Philadelphia 
Chippendale and New York Sheraton, 
while in the kitchen, with its wheel 
backs and porringers, gridirons and 
girdles, “the old-fashioned spice shelf 
is as popular as the power blender, and 
we expect the new refrigerator to 
harmonize with a 200-year-old highboy.” 
New England, in its aspect, is older 
far than Old. In Boston there is an 
American gentleman who claims to have 
fathered the National Trust; a street of 
indomitable American ladies who camped 
along their pavement, on New English 
Hepplewhite chairs, to prevent workmen 
from replacing its ancient bricks with 
concrete; and a square whose pride is 
that it needed only a change of sign to 
emerge as Russell Square in the filming 
of Vanity Fair. 
Once clear of the station, the Catholic 
Church of Our Lady of the Railways 


tactfully circumvented, the visitor 


America 


emerges into Arlington Street to 
confront the more evangelical steeples 
and porticoes of City churches, built in 
the manner of Wren or the Greek 
Revival. Box-pews and pre-Raphaelite 
windows adorn their interiors, and in 
one of them a hymn called ““America”’ 
is sung with fervour to the melody of 
“God Save the Queen.” 

Guides, with the solemn intonation 
of Baptist pastors, show off with equal 
and indiscriminate pride the site of the 
Massacre and Tea-party, the Lion and 
Unicorn still emblazoned above the 
State House, and in the house of the 
Revolutionary Paul Revere, _latticed 
windows England, an English 
piggin for measuring grain, and the 
signature of George II himself. Finally, 
obelisk elevator 
inside it, a moment’s silence is called for, 


from 


before an with no 
as a tribute to “the men who gave their 
lives in back of this bus at the Battle 
of Bunker Hill.” (“Don’t fire until you 
see the whites of their eyes.’’) 

The guidebook cannot resist its dig: 


According to tradition, Boston is 
the hub of the universe, its cultural 
and intellectual center, populated by 
superior individuals, all derived from 
one country, one single stock, and at 
least one “Mayflower” ancestor. 
According to statistics, the country’s 
fifth largest city is one-third foreign 
born, and three-fourths non-English 
descent . . 
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. the city to-day is largely 


By LORD KINROSS 


run by its predominately Irish popula- 

tion. 

Nevertheless, goes the saying, the 
question in Boston is still ‘‘What do 
you know?’’—not ‘“‘What do you do?” 
as in Chicago, “‘What have you got?” 
as in New York, or “Who was your 
father?” as in Philadelphia. At a 
Philadelphian dinner of the best and 
nicest people a gracious lady, pointing 
a tactful finger round the table, coached 
the upstart visitor as to who was who. 
She herself, she modestly confessed, 
was eighteenth century only. But her 
husband was seventeenth and, accord- 
ing to an old diary, lately unearthed, 
their respective families were on calling 
terms for two whole centuries before she 
married him in the twentieth. 

Here on the left was a mere nine- 
teenth century couple, here on the right 
a nineteenth century lady talking to an 
cighteenth century gentleman, Stacked 
around the table was Old Money, New 
Money (Radio Money, to be exact, but 
a face, was it not, with the refinement of 
a Princess?), and here a touch of 
Glamour Money (Mdivani). But the 
piéce de résistance was a decorous couple, 
conversing together just, as their two 
distinguished ancestors conversed after 
signing the Declaration of Independence. 

“They have been talking to each 
other,” she whispered, “‘at dinners just 


like this for the last two hundred 





years— just like the 
English country 


families in your 
Naturally, 
the lady added, I was familiar with the 
fact that Abraham Lincoln was not his 
father’s son. 


houses.” 


“His real father was from 
here in the East. Otherwise how could 
he have spoken such beautiful English?” 

In New England as in Old England, 
in and around places like Exeter and 
Plymouth, Ports- 
mouth (New Hants), are innumerable, 


modest, but none the less stately homes, 


Peterborough and 


for ever open to a reverent public. In 
Philadelphia, amid the 
skyscrapers and 


steeples of 
Georgian churches, 
is Independence Hall (delayed Queen 
Anne), where it all began, with the quill 
pens still on the tables; and, disposed 
around an elegant park, a number of 
stately eighteenth-century villas built, 
by a race more Conservative than the 
sritish, in the style of the seventeenth. 
In the surrounding old-world Penn- 
sylvanian landscape, bearded, black- 
clad Puritan farmers, in black wide- 
awake hats, drive their mob-capped 
womenfolk over the roads in hooded 
buggies, while the motels, for the more 
go-ahead 


motorists, are a series of 


Regency pavilions, attractively grouped. 


In Delaware visitors are tempted to 
spend a Day in Old New Castle, 
relishing the houses in the Strand, 
Packet Alley, and the Old Presbyterian 
Church. But above all they swarm, 
from all over the land, to America’s 
stateliest mansion, home of the noble 


American family of Du Pont, once de 
Nemours—a home named Winterthur 
from an ancestral town in Switzerland. 
Once a house that resembled a museum, 
where guests tactless enough to arrive 


tidily hidden away in drawers, it is now 
a museum that resembles, in some ways, 
a house. 

Here, day after day, come carloads 
and motor-coachloads of ladies, flower- 
hatted and spectacled by the thousand, 
their chests ticketed to show who, what 
and whence they are—Home Makers 
of Baltimore, Garden Lovers of Birming- 
ham, Parents Educational of Norfolk 
with sometimes a male or two following 
in their wake. All day long, with a 
pause for a box-lunch and a carton of 
milk and a chatter about homes and 
gardens, suitably ticketed hostesses, 
graduates in furniture, lead them through 
symphony rooms by the hundred. 

Processing in orderly fashion from the 
Montmorenci Stair Hall to the Eagle 
Room, the Flock Room, the Marlboro 
Room, the Franklin Alcove, the Empire 
and the Chinese Parlours, they admire 
Highlights of American Craftsman- 
ship (signed) from the Jameses and the 
Charleses to the 
sense of 


imbibe a 
‘cultural richness unequalled 
anywhere for a better understanding of 
our history’; and rejoice especially in 
the Do-it-Yourself ingenuity of their 
pre-Victorian ancestors—such ‘“tuck- 
away, fold-up, space-saving furnitur« 


Georges; 
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and double-duty devices, designed as 
aids to the housewife”’ as the deception 
bed folding into a bureau, the desk 
serving also as a perspective glass, the 
Windsor chair serving also as a desk, 
the folding washstand fitting into a 
two-foot space, the tin whale-oil lamp 
equipped with lens to focus the light 
for reading or sewing, the combined 
wrought-iron shoehorn and boot-puller, 
and the combination corkscrew, bottle 
opener and brush—foretastes of the 
mechanical genius to come. 

In Charleston, nostalgically asleep 
between the Rivers Ashley and Cooper 
in South Carolina, the local newspaper 
columnist is Lord Ashley Cooper, his 


column ‘Doing the Charleston with 


His Lordship.” (“Lord Ashley Answers 
‘Do women look for- 


ward to middle age?’ 


the Questions: 
‘Sure, it’s all 
bleaches and cream’, ‘Do handsome 
bachelors make good husbands?’ ‘Yes, 
especially of other women.’’’) 

The local antiquarian, a gentleman in 
sandals with an erudite mind and a 
pointed beard, talks proudly, with a 
touch of Scots inflection, of his Ulster 
and Huguenot ancestry, and recalls, as 
one indulging in personal memories, 
the great local families, some Presbie, 
some Piscie, of the past. There were 
the Kinlochs of Gilmerton, Nesbitts of 
Dean, Dr. Alexander Garden, who 
gave his name to the gardenia, the Lady 
Anne Murray, a pillar of the Kirk, who 
alone kept her head when a lesser young 
lady fell into the fire as she curtsied 
before her. Indicating, en passant, a 
disused Palladian rice mill with Greek 
Revival décor, he shows off the graceful 
local homes, whose revolutionary archi- 
belatedly Adam, surprised 
Virginia, interested Pennsylvania, and 
infuriated New England. 


tecture, 


But, while Americans all revere the 
past, it is only here, in Virginia, that 
they can actually live in it. Here a man 
of the present, a beneficent Rockefeller, 
has razed to the ground a not-old- 
enough city and erected an older one, 
Colonial Williamsburg Inc., that, at a 
cost of some £250,000 a year, ‘‘the 
Future may learn from the Past.” This, 
with such modern inconveniences as 
plumbing and air-conditioning, elec- 
tricity and telephones all tactfully 
is the capital, reverently 
reconstructed and restored, of the great 
days of William and Mary. 

“Trim 


concealed, 


carriages once more roll 
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along Duke of Gloucester Street.” 
Coloured coachmen in cockaded tricorn 
hats are driving them. Ladies in 
farthingales trip through the streets, 
gentlemen in ruffles and breeches and 
hose. Guides to the visitor, they live 


in houses of the period cunningly tidied 
to resemble museums, their gardens 


fragrant with edgings of box and 
“authentic” medicinal herbs. 

Here, indefatigable as ever, come the 
spectacled, flower-hatted, be-ticketed 
ladies—Daughters of the Confederacy, 
Colonial Dames of the United States 
escorted now by sons and sires. (‘‘ Hi!” 
proclaims the ticket of one of these 
males, “‘My name is Sids B. Hooe, 
Houston, ‘Texas.’’) Dawdling and 
chattering as in a dream, through the 
past, they buy eighteenth-century bread 
at the Bakery; note that the Shoemaker 
has “taken the post to Yorktown for 
jury duty,” but that he now makes 
“shoes for elves in the latest styles and 








as well made as from Ireland”; toy with 
perruques at the Wigmaker’s; gaze 
upon the Blacksmith, working with his 
seventeenth-century tools. The Milliner 
supplies them with kerchiefs and toilet 
waters, fans and plumes and boudoir 
caps; the Apothecary with a_ good 
wintergreen toothbrush, slippery elm 
for sore throats, pomanders for foul or 
stinking closets, or the finest domestic 
leeches. 

They are photographed with their 
heads in the pillory (for those guilty of 
gossiping or kissing in the street), and in 
the Publick Gaol try out the earliest 
indoor toilet. Eating at the King’s 
Arms, napkins tied around necks by a 
costumed waiter, they are served with 
Efcaloped Oysters, Chicken Pye, Sally 
Lunn bread, with afforted relifhes, and 
a Salad of frefh Garden Stuff with Herb 
Dreffing. Scanning the publick notice 
boards they read proclamations signed 
by the Governor, the Earl of Dunmore. 
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At the parish church, named after 
Bruton in Somerset, they sit for a pious 
moment in Mr. Jefferson’s pew, and 
cast an approving eye upwards to the 
slave gallery. Then the ladies in farthin- 
gales convey them to the Governor’s 
Palace, shedding a tear for the royal 
arms carved above the gate; fingering 
Spanish leather hangings from the 
home of Lord Crewe and a Chinese 
wallpaper from a house in Grosvenor 
Square; reminding them, salutarily, 
that America thrived for almost as long 
before Independence as after it; evoking 
nostalgically the elaborate balls of Lord 
Botetourt, which ruined him, and paus- 
ing for a reverent moment beside the 
bed the good lord died in—the last 
Governor but one. 

“To be invited to the Palace,” they 
explain, “was to be invited to the Court 
of London.” 

And the spectacled ladies and gentle- 
men sigh. 





New Mayhew— 





—A Literary Man 


= UITE often, in the 

BS = =ocolumns of a 

weekly journal, or 

in some obscure 

corner of a news- 

paper which gives 

space to comment 

on the arts, one 

may observe a 

short book-review 

signed with three 

initials which I 

will not divulge here, since I have 

pledged my word not to do so. They 

hide the identity, as I have been at some 

pains to ascertain, of a man now in his 

middle sixties, who lives in a small, 

cramped “private hotel” in Bayswater. 

His story (or as much of it as he was 

willing to divulge) throws some light on 

a hitherto little-known section of the 

London poor. His portrait is here 
subjoined. 

He had, he told me, devoted upwards 
of forty years of his life to the profession 
or calling of literature, and at the time 
when I met him he owed a fortnight’s 
rent, was confined to his rooms on 
account of rain (his only pair of shoes 
being woefully thin although well 
polished), had recently pawned his 
typewriter in order to take a visiting 
nephew to the theatre, and was sinking 
into one of the fits of despair which had, 
throughout his career, alternated with 
moods of buoyant optimism. 

Upon leaving the university, where 
he had attracted some attention with a 
volume of verses and several short 
stories, he resolved to become, by 
constant application to the craft, a 
professional writer. To this end he took 
2 post as assistant in a book-shop so that 
he might not want for food and shelter 
while, in his spare time, he worked hard 
to master the technique of writing. 

“You will observe,” he said, ‘that I 
did not elect to become a burglar, or a 
shop-lifter. 1 did not spend those long, 
weary nights perfecting a method of 
embezzlement. I never strangled anyone 
either for pleasure or for monetary gain. 
At all times I have worked quietly at an 
honest craft, giving as good value as I 
could, and asking no help from patron, 
trade union, or passer-by. Does it not 
then strike you as curious that I should 
be reduced to my present straits as | 


begin to approach old age? That I 
should have to rely from time to time 
upon the kindness of those few friends 
of my younger days who have kept 
contact with me?” 

I assured him that his situation 
appeared to me distressing; the more so 
when I reminded myself that, in the 
eyes of those members of the public who 
care about books at all, he can in no 
way be regarded as having failed in his 
chosen career. His name, although 
perhaps not on everybody’s lips as is 
the case with those who make a luxuri- 
ous: living by the construction of 
deplorable tales of death and seduction 
to be glanced through on train 
journeys, is still fresh in the minds of 
the readers who enjoyed his novels of 
twenty or thirty years ago. His admirers 
(of whom there must be many, still 
opening one or other of his works from 
time to time, and marvelling again at 
their beauty) will surely picture him, 
if they think of him as a living person 
at all, comfortably placed in some 
country retreat, taking fine wines with 
his food, and entertaining the cream of 
local society. His books were, in their 
day, successful. On an average he 
completed one every two years. Their 
reception was invariably more than 
favourable, and sometimes enthusiastic. 
At no time, however (the trade being 
what it is), did one of his books earn for 
him in royalties more than five hundred 
pounds. He was forced to supplement 
his income by haphazard journalism. 
He recalled ruefully that for one essay of 
two thousand words, which appeared in 
a periodical in the United States, he 
received more than the total amount of 
the royalties on a novel of ninety thous- 
and words which had taken him eighteen 
months to write, and which was 
described in more than one newspaper 
as “‘a masterpiece.” 

By the time he reached middle-age 
he had savings amounting to thirty- 
seven pounds; he was unmarried; he 
was living in furnished rooms; and 
there came a day when he cried aloud to 
God in his grief, asking why He had not 
chosen instead to make him a happy 
tram-driver. 

“Here are my volumes of press- 
cuttings. In my youth, when they were 
thin, they were my greatest joy, my 
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main encouragement. But then, as they 
grew fat, they seemed to sneer at my 
threadbare suit, my failing eyesight. I 
hate them now. I would no more 
recommend a boy to embark on a 
literary career, except with rich parents 
to cushion him from reality, than | 
would push him from the top of some 
high building. 'To be a good writer, you 
see, it is necessary to be an amateur. 

“T have made mistakes, perhaps. I 
wrote to please myself. I did not at any 
time strive to present a striking ‘per- 
sonality’ to the world, for I believe in 
truth, and my personality is grey. I did 
not avail myself of the benefits to be 
gained by publicizing myself upon the 
wireless, or, later, by playing the fool 
upon the television. Both these doors 
to quick success were opened to me, and 
I declined to enter; for I had been 
brought up in an age when literature 
was an honourable calling, not even 
without a certain dignity. My attitude 
of mind prevented me from manu- 
facturing stories which might be profit- 
ably transformed into moving pictures. 
And so I struggled on, supported by 
praise and bowls of nourishing soup; 
until at last I felt I could struggle no 
longer. The day came when I lost the 
knack of composition, or any real 
inclination to try to recapture it. | 
am now existing, as you see, upon the 
kindness of friends and admirers who 
have it in their power to put little com- 
missions in my way, such as the review- 
ing of books and novels. Many of them 
excellent, too. Excellent. England does 
not lack writers, I’m afraid. I can only 
hope they do not turn professional. 

“Then, of course, I am able to sell 
the review copies at half the published 
price. Yes, indeed, a great help.” 

He told me that he would soon be 
forced to leave his present address, for 
the few guineas he earned per week did 
not really permit him to live (as he put 
it) in “surroundings of quite such 
grandeur.” A friend had promised to 
let him have a caravan in a remote part 
of Kent. Here, rent-free, in a glade 
adjoining an orchard, with a five- 
minute walk to running water, he was 
preparing to end his days: without 
pride, without hope, without even the 
doubtful solace of bitterness. 

ALEX ATKINSON 





Ladies of the House 





The Opposition By 


HE social engagements of 
a good-looking and amusing 
woman M.P., with pleasant 
voice and easy manners, are 
eating up earlier fanaticisms,” 
wrote Mrs. Sidney Webb of 
Ellen Wilkinson in 1927. 
Since those days much con- 
suming of many fanaticisms 
has gone quietly on and 
to-day the watcher scans 
the Opposition benches in 
vain for a 

with fanatical fire. 
When Ellen Wilkinson first entered 
Parliament she was called the Mighty 
Atom and was the darling of the House. 


feminine face 


But before many sessions passed she 
was renamed Miss Perky and taught the 
hard way, the Westminster way, to 
accept the inevitability of gradualness. 
“How Mrs. 
Webb deplored, “are those three women 
M.P.s Lawrence, Margaret 
Bondfield, and Ellen Wilkinson”’; but 
how pre-eminently respectable are their 
modern counterparts! Mrs. Slater, 
Mrs. Corbet, Mrs. White, Mrs. Butler, 
Miss Bacon... 


trumpets. 


eminently respectable,” 


Susan 


such names sound no 

They are the housewife’s 
choice. 

T aw ~a¢ ro} . ° aw < cane " 

Most social of the latter-day Socialists 

is Mrs. Lena Jeger, who sits at Question 

Time as at a party, in pretty frock, often 
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adorned by a flower: a murmur to the 
Member on her left, a smile to the one 
on her right, an ear for a whisper from 
the bench behind... and when Mrs. 
Jeger addresses a Minister she quizzes 
him across the dispatch box table as 
though it were a dinner table. Even Miss 
Lee these days is, compared with Can- 
nock’s original Spinning Jennie, hardly 
revolutionary. For her the breezes blow 
now softly from Arcadia, and sweet 
contentment reigns at Asheridge Farm. 
That silk suit of natural shantung she 
wore the other day at Westminster was 
the choice of a landed gentlewoman, 
the kind that is bought at an exclusive 
little dress shop run by a titled lady. 
Sweet contentment, however, is not 
written on the face of Dr. Edith Summer- 
skill. Good-looking and well-dressed 
in the manner of the successful pro- 
fessional woman, she has everything but 
bloom. The most recent honour to 
befall her in her undeviating pursuit of 
the career mapped out for herself, by 
herself, from cot to Cabinet, is in a 
Left-wing reshuffle at Madame ‘Tus- 
saud’s, where she has been brought in 
with Mr. Gaitskell. Yet wax is not 
really the right medium in which to 
sculpt Dr. Edith 
wax in 


she has never been 
hands. A 
discerning interpretation would be in the 
Reg Butler manner: angular wire frame 


anyone’s more 
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and core of steel—stainless steel, of 


course, but with an edge. For a 
professed anti-pugilist, Dr. Summerskill 
is a skilful professional fighter. 

Mrs. Braddock keeps 
her fanatical fisticuffs well clenched in 
her constituency, but is on her best 
parlour behaviour in the House. This 
may be because she is still a Liverpool 


Pro-pugilist 


City Councillor. Members who give up 


council seats feel at first frustrated and 
impotent on Westminster, 
missing the hurly-burly knockabout of 
Council meetings, the opportunity to 


reaching 


express themselves and get things done. 
But Mrs. Braddock lets off steam in 
Liverpool, and sits at Westminster like 
a kettle off the boil 
bubbling. 


hot, but not actually 
The heated look is empha- 
sized by her tightly waved hair, which 
always appears to have come straight 
from under the drier. One wishes she 
would slip into something loose: in- 
variably it is a coat and skirt of worsted 
suiting. She has several new ones a 
made to measure. 
Officially she battles for better clothes 
in the shops for Britain’s outsize women: 


year, extensively 


until the battle is won her personal 
solution is to buy her way out. 

Mrs. Braddock apart, the Socialists 
have something with which the Tory 
ladies cannot hope to compete: they 


have, in Elaine Burton, the World’s 
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Sprint Champion of 1920. And that 
Miss Burton is capable of a long 
sustained effort as well as the sudden 
spurt is proved by the fact that for eight 
consecutive years she played hockey for 
Yorkshire. This is a source of energy 
the Party seems scarcely to have tapped, 
and we should like to hear and see more 
of Miss Burton. Sun-tanned face with 
flashing smile, bare brown arms and 
crew-cropped curly hair, white earrings, 
red nails . . . if Elaine Burton’s prowess 
had not lain elsewhere she could be a 
cabaret singer in the American style, 
especially in that huge black cartwheel 
hat she wears to luncheons. 

Indeed, this is a vintage year for 
Opposition hats. Conspicuous among 
them is Mrs. Castle’s upturned salad 
bowl, with garden décor. This, worn 
low on the brow in the current vogue, 
conceals the red hair which, in more 
turbulent times, was asa banner. Thus 
her face looks very small, pale and 
waxen with an attractive sophisticated 
exhaustion. Also commended is Mrs. 
Mann’s upturned flowerpot. In shiny 
grey straw, it is not unlike a bonnet and 
is worn with a demure grey dress, white 
collar and cuffs, black velvet at the 
throat. The whole has an eighteen- 
ninetyish air. Isolating Mrs. Mann in 
the mind’s eye as she sits on the bench, 
she could be at a café table, sadly 
sipping absinthe (after Manet); or, 
alternatively, on a seat in the park beside 
a coach-built perambulator—a nanny 
of the strict Victorian type. What a 
nanny manquée Mrs. Mann! profes- 
sionally occupied with children’s meals, 
with diets, and all the problems of large 
families—and such a splendid knitter. 
Busily she plies her needles as she 
travels to and fro from Coatbridge, 
knitting little garments for herself to 
wear... for in spite of success and 
position, she is just a wee Scots body. 

Another wee Scots body is the 
Member for Lanark North. And to give 
credit where credit is long overdue, 
Miss Herbison has a neatness and a 
pretty way with dress. When it’s 
geranium time on the Terrace she 
wears a geranium silk suit with pleated 
skirt. On the very warmest days she has 
a pink and white frock with cap sleeves; 
white sandal shoes, white beads, and 
white flower earrings. Or again, a 
dark blue cap-sleeved dress with big 
white spots. These blue and white 
spotted dresses are very much the 















































“Have you a condolence card suitable for someone who has been superseded by 
automation?” 


mode this 
Herbison’s 


Socialist summer. Miss 
strikes the happy mean 
between the long-sleeved, high-necked, 
pin-spotted dress of Miss Bacon, and 
Miss Burton’s sleeveless, low-necked, 
penny-spot. 

It is just such an epidemic of spots on 
frocks as periodically breaks out in the 
Common Room of a girls’ school. And 
in very truth, as the House rises for the 
Summer Recess, it would not seem out 
of character to hear these fourteen Left- 
wing ladies talk of breaking up for the 
holidays: Dr. Edith, Headmistress; 
Miss Herbison, English and History, 
hardworking and overworked; Miss 
Burton, popular games-mistress; Eirene 
White, classicist from Somerville, spell- 
ing her name as in the original Greek; 
Miss Slater, Mrs. Corbet, Miss Bacon, 
Mrs. Jeger: Science, Maths, Geography, 
Modern Languages; Mrs. Butler, 
needlework; Jennie Lee and Barbara 
Castle, temperamentally unsuited to 
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female communities, acting as visiting 
staff for Elocution and Dancing; Mrs. 
Mann, Matron; Mrs. Butler, House- 
keeper, concerned with conditions in 
the San. and 
dormitories. 

And Mrs. Braddock? A good cook in 
her own home, she has the traditional 
figure of the culinary profession and 
excellent references. Undoubtedly, on 
first engagement, Bessie Braddock 
would be called a treasure. But, oh 
dear! all would not be plain cooking. 
Inevitably, before the first term was 
out, her kitchen staff would rise up and 
call her Bossy. 


overcrowding in the 


a 8 


‘‘Heiress Barbara Hutton—now Baroness 
von Cramm—this week-end paid her first 
visit to Britain for five years.* She is staying 
incognito at the Ritz . . .’—Sunday Express 


Was. 





Selborne’s Folly 


HE 
Lord Press 
Authority Bill, which is to set the 
standard for British newspapers, ‘‘shall 
be that evinced by ‘The Times’ newspaper 
during the month of 
1956.” 


standard 
Selborne in his 


required,” says 


Viay in the year 
It might be a good idea to see 
what that standard was. 


NEws 

Readers of Selborne-style newspapers 
will have nothing to complain of in the 
amount of news they get, though the 
dignified reticence of its presentation 
may seem novel to them. For example, 
on May 2 the item announced by the 
Daily Mirror with the two-inch-high 
headline MARGARET IN COLLISION and a 
photograph of Diana Dors (to maintain 
the principle of democracy) got only an 
inch and a quarter in The Times. Some 
familiar items are missing; the Duke of 
Kent, for example, never made the 
news-columns of The Times during the 
entire month. On the other hand, four 
inches on the main news page of The 
Times of May 10 
story 


were devoted to a 


about a boy in Aschaffenburg 


whose school essay led to the capture 


of a man who had stolen a rabbit. 
Mirror readers never got this at all; nor, 
for that matter, Sketch readers or 
Express readers. Empire Day, which 
rated the front page of the Express for a 
week, fell on May 24 without a word 
of acknowledgment from The Times. 
This shows that it does not go in for 
stunts. 

The old jibe about The Times using 
the form “‘Mr. Charles Chaplin” is no 
longer entirely fair. ‘True, on May 5 a 
two-inch story was headed “Charge of 
wounding Mr. Jack Comer’’; but by 
May 29, after a remand or two, this had 
become “Alleged attack on Jack ‘Spot.’”’ 


HEADLINES 

Headlines in The Times during May 
1956 were sober, factual, never across 
more than two columns and never set 
in type bigger than 36-point ‘Times 
Pold capitals. The lingering influence 
on the Editor of his sojourn at the B.B.C. 
crops up occasionally in headlines like 
“Students Floored by Carpet Design,” 
“Tall Storeys” (story about London 
skyline), ‘‘Pool Worth Winning” (story 
about a swimming pool); but even Lord 


“You are not taller than me!’ 
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YOUNG 


Selborne must be allowed a smile now 
and then. 


CULTURI 
The mainstay of 
May 
article by 


About 


classics are 


Times culture in 


was, as usual, the weekly book 
Oliver 
Books,” in 


re-loved 


Edwards, ‘Talking 
well-loved 
kind of 
Such critics 
as Miss Nancy Spain of the Express on 
the one hand and Mr. Cyril Connolly of 
the Sunday 


which 
into a 
silage of literary affection. 


Times on the other may 
or her, own way find it 


Mr. 


each in his, 


difficult to Edwards’ 


achieve 
standard. 

At the end of the month a new series 
began on artistic subjects. ‘The generic 
title ‘‘ Things Seen”? under which they 
eppeared at first raised hopes that these 
too, although modestly ascribed to “A 
Correspondent,” were to be written by 
Oliver Edwards, whom some people 
believe to be the Editor himself; but it 
soon became clear that this was not so, 
and lovers of well-loved pictures had to 
go on loving them without any help 
from The 

The visits of Princess Margaret and 
the Duke of Kent to hear Louis Arm- 
strong at the Empress Hall were not 
reported, even in “Court and Society”; 


Times. 


human-interest stories on cultural sub- 
jects were confined to such austere items 
as Mr. Rafael Kubelik’s motor accident. 
However, on May 26 a critical article 
was admitted on ‘‘Charm and Humour 
in Jazz.” 


SPORT 
The style of the cricket reporting 
How- 
ever, by only a very slight adjustment 


remained lofty and forbidding. 


of attitude any sports reporter in Fleet 
Street should soon be able to achieve 
passages like: 
“Thereafter all 
from the 


colour drained 


Australian cheeks; they 
wore instead the worried, haggard 
look of a and the 


vultures of Wednesday swooped down 


cornered foe, 


and took up their positions around 


the bat.’ 


Racing information was presented 
with simplicity and dignity, the selec- 
tions being printed in very small type 
and attributed to “A Correspondent” 
(not, of 


course, the contributor of 
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“Things Seen”) rather than to a 
common-sounding nickname in in- 
verted commas. For the Two Thousand 
Guineas The Times gave Drum Beat. 
For the One Thousand Guineas, it gave 
Victoria Cross. Neither was placed in 
the first three. On the other hand, on 
the first day of the Chester meeting on 
May 8, two of The Times selections won 
and the other four were all placed. 

In this respect The Times has the 
disadvantage of employing only one 
tipster; newspapers whose six racing 
correspondents give six different selec- 
tions for each race are obviously six 
times more likely to give a winner. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

The month began well with a letter 
on May 1 about “A Buzzard over 
Belgravia,” one on May 2 about the 
origin of demi-official letters, and one in 
verse on May 4. On May 10, Miss Mary 
Hiamilton wrote to say that she had a 
pair of Russia leather walking shoes, 
size four, triple width A, which she was 
still wearing after forty-two year’s use. 
On May 16 there was a letter about the 
short pieces of string used by postmen 
to tie letters into bundles. On May 22 
there began a long and _ passionate 
correspondence about a phonetic alpha- 
bet beginning “A for Orses, B for 
Mutton.” On May 26 a letter, com- 
menting on a picture of a new Orient 
liner published a day or so before, 
concluded: “Let us return to masts and 
funnels even if they serve no useful 
purpose other than producing a 
beautiful ship.” 

Editors who cannot at once extract 
the highest common factor from these 
communications should encounter no 


opposition from the Selborne office if 
they confine themselves to the style of 
such examples as the following: 

*“*Sir,—At a recent funeral the wreaths 
resting on the coffin were encased in 
transparent cellulose bags. A few days 
ago two bouquets held by presidents’ 
Wives at a dinner were also encased in 
similar bags. ‘The use of flowers in 
times of stress and happiness is to 
strengthen the hearts of the beholders, 
but if we cannot sce or 
what is their use?” 


smell them, 


SOCIETY 

No mention was made of deb dances 
other than the fact of their existence. 
The Times did not maintain a Night 
Reporting Corps during May, and was 
unable apparently to spare any of its 
normal reporting staff to mingle with 
guests at receptions and record if any 
of them uttered such remarks as “Oh 
dear, I took hours to park the car”’ or 
“*T’m non-speaks with Robin this week.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
The Times staff photographers main- 
tained their usual high standard through- 
out the month. Art 


editors whose 


taste has been debased by long necessity 


to obtain pictures, however unrecogniz- 
able, of current events should pay 
special attention to the photographs on 
May 7, “Devon Village Ceremony: 
Crowning of the May Queen”; May 8, 
“Cherry Blossom in Worcestershire” ; 
May 19, “‘Chestnut Blossom on Magna 
Carta Island’; May 21, ‘Holiday- 
makers on Dorset Coast’’; and May 26, 
“May Fly Season on the Itchen.” 
There were no photographs during 
May of Diana Dors or of Mr. Anthony 
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Steel kissing Miss Anita Ekberg. There 
were however three excellent views of a 
silver pot taken from a Mithraic tomb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Prize Competitions. The Times offered 
no motor-cars, free holidays, tickets to 
royal weddings or money prizes during 
May for any purpose at all. 

Personal Publicity. The Times gave no 
undue prominence to its proprietors or 
staff. The leader entitled “‘ Lord Hailey, 
O.M.” on the morning of the publica- 
tion of the Birthday Honours List was 
unconnected with Sir William Haley’s 
own aspirations, as the spelling shows. 

Typography. ‘Times New Roman 
type was used throughout except for 
headings en the Women’s Page, which 
were in Perpetua capitals in order to 
overcome the well known reluctance of 
educated women to read anything not 
headed in Perpetua capitals. (Cf. 
Observer, Sunday Times.) 

Circulation. ‘The circulation of The 
Times in May 1956 was approximately 
218,000 copies a day. 





HARLES II, the shrewdest of all 

commentators, when they asked 

him why a certain verbose 
preacher had met with such undeserved 
success, said “I suppose that his non- 
sense suited their nonsense.’ It is the 
To be successful in 
politics it is not sufficient merely to be 
a fool. One must be the right sort of 
fool at the right sort of time. 

We used to be told that there was 
grave danger that the Soviet would 
invade Western Europe if it could do so 
with impunity. In order to prevent it 
sufficient ground forces must be built 
up in Europe. 


exact condition. 


Western Europe was 
indefensible without a German con- 
tribution. In order to get France to 
accept German rearmament E.D.C. was 
devised, and when E.D.C. failed Western 
European Union was put in its place 
and Britain promised to keep four 
divisions on the Continent. Now we are 
told that owing to the H-bomb there is 
little risk that the Soviet will invade, for 
they well know that such an invasion 
would bring the bomb down on their 
own heads. Therefore, since there is no 
chance of a limited war in Europe there 
is very little risk of there being a war 
at all. The real danger, as Sir Robert 
Boothby argues, is that by trying to 
provide ourselves with every sort of 
armament we shall smash our economy. 
There is far more danger of Communism 
coming to us through economic collapse 
than through military invasion. And 
the Socialists (Wigg and Morrison 
dissenting) would abolish the call-up 
and invest the money saved at home and 
abroad. 

All that is a perfectly coherent argu- 
ment. It may well be true. It has the 
enormous political advantage of being 
clectorally attractive. Hands up those 
who would rather have some more 
money instead of going on pasade. 

But what is the conclusion that we 
are invited to draw from this glad 
discovery that “there ain’t gonna be 
any war”? It is, it seems, that instead 
we should have a conference and every- 
body should 
frontiers. Now, if the Russians were 
going to make a war there might possibly 
be something to be said for having a 


guarantee no end of 


conference to find out what were their 
terms for laying off: but if they are not 
going to make a war there is surely no 


purpose whatsoever in having a lot of 


conferences to extract from them a lot of 
guarantees that everyone knows perfectly 
well they have no intention of honouring. 
Stick rather to the Cromwellian motto: 
Fear God and keep your champagne 
dry. 

But of course the trouble is that 
though Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. 
Gaitskell may be right, it is also just 
possible, as Dr. Pickthorn pointed out, 
they may be wrong. Nobody knows. 
Theirs is not a policy, it is simply a 
bilateral hunch. Might it not just as 
well be true, as some people in Germany 
are suggesting, that the Soviet do not 
indeed intend a general all-out invasion 
of Western Europe but will one day in 
Nasser-fashion just quietly pinch off 
Berlin, confident that if they stop at that 
they will not provoke nuclear retaliation? 

So which are we to choose? Are we 
to take the risk or aren’t we? The 
natural interpretation of Sir Anthony’s 
speech was that of Mr. Mayhew and 
Mr. Clement Davies—that we were 
going to take the risk—that we were 
going to reduce armaments. But the 
day has long passed when any serious 
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WG Mins 
Wha, 


Puan 


critics think that the Prime Muinister’s 
words mean what they say. The only 
question now is whether they mean 
anything. A withdrawal of a portion of 
our four divisions off our own bat would 
of course be a very grave breach of faith 
and would be all too likely to throw both 
France and Germany into the neutralist 
camp. So it was, as far as it went, a 
relief when Sir Anthony assured us that, 
whatever might appear, that was not his 
intention—that it was no part of his 
policy to disrupt N.A.T.O., that what- 
ever we did we should act only in 
agreement with our Allies. But how 
then is he going to act? 

He may indeed succeed in finding 
a formula which reconciles opposing 
points of view. It is his métier. But at 
present the difficulties seem much 
greater than most Members of Parlia- 
ment or most members of the public 
understand. How is he going to escape 
the dilemma? If he disarms without 
German agreement it is a smack in the 
face for Doctor Adenauer and will 
certainly throw Germany over to Social- 
ism and neutralism. And is there any 
prospect of the Germans agreeing? 
Can any German be expected to say 
other than ‘‘ This is all taking a chance 
a chance where miscalculation will bring 
much greater calamity to us than to you. 
Let us wind up our trip-wire on the 
Rhine and go neutral.”’ “‘ Flexibility” is 
now the blessed pass-word through 
which we are to escape from a calamity. 
Our policy must be flexible—not rigid. 
Flexibility seems mainly to mean that 
when we have promised to do something 
we should be very careful not to do it. 
If we are really only to act by agree- 
ment then there is very little chance of 
our acting at all, and we have given as 
effective a veto to the Germans over 
our European policy as we have given 
to the Turks over our Asiatic policy. 
The Berlin-Bagdad railway is built and 
London is on one of its branch-lines. 

But, alas, such principles can be 
applied by others as well as ourselves. 
Let us take the argument of another 
inconveniently clear-headed _ thinker, 
Mr. Daines. If the value of ground 
forces is so small that the British are 
willing to leave the security of Germany 
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to chance, is there not a danger that by 
parity of reasoning the Americans may 
be tempted to leave the security of 
Britain to chance? Mr. Daines scented 
a fear that the H-bomb might be bring- 
ing not so much peace as a revival of 
American isolationism. All in fact is 
much more uncertain than either Front 
Bench finds it convenient to pretend, 
and the wisest sentence of the debate 
was Dr. Pickthorn’s opening sentence: 
“T have no solution to offer for any 
problem.” For that wisdom alone the 
debate was justified. 

It was alleged that the great Chatham 
could say the word “Sugar” in such a 
way as to make his opponents quail. 
Mr. Dodds Parker, alas, in contrast 
cannot say “the honourable Member” 
without provoking his opponents to 
laughter. The Lower Fourth, with 
Crossman mi. at their head, had a high 
old time, and elder statesmen, remember- 
ing their salad youth, were heard to 
sigh “Oh, for an hour of Nutting!” 
The Government Front Bench by the 
time that Mr. Dodds Parker was 
through with occupying it was blown 
up not with a whimper but a bang, and 


it was a relief to turn from such trivial 
matters as the extinction of the human 
race to Mr. Dye’s grave problem 
whether Statham would be able to 
afford a milk-shake in the middle of the 
Australian innings if the Government 
reduced the milk subsidy. It escaped 
Mr. Dye’s notice that Statham and 
Tyson drank milk, if indeed they did 
drink it, in Australia where there is no 
milk subsidy. But what better can one 
expect from an electoral system which 
allows minor counties to have parlia- 
mentary representatives? 

On Wednesday all steps were bent 
to the Lords, for was not the Earl 
himself to open a debate on Cyprus? 
Lord Thurso was very properly in 
evening dress at half-past two in the 
afternoon to honour so great an occasion. 
But alas, that one should have to write 
such words, The Speech—dare we say 
it?—-was a dull and uninteresting speech. 
More nearly mortal tongues could have 
made it much the same. In fact some 
of them had made it much the same in 
the Commons only a few days before, 
and there was an uneasy feeling that the 
Earl’s home-work had consisted mainly 


in reading up the Commons’ Hansard. 
It was indeed the Archbishop’s day, and 
His Grace has certainly played himself 
right back into the team. ‘The clerical 
collar is a great advantage to statesman- 
ship. Holy Orders are almost the only 
orders that the Earl has not yet received. 
Is it too late for him to round off his 
career with an Archbishopric? 

In the Commons education. Mr. 
Fred Peart made a vigorous and able 
attack on the Headmaster of Eton, and 
the Minister spoke-up for secondary 
modern schools. The trouble about 
people who speak up for secondary 
modern schools is that they never seem 
to send their own children to them. 

On Thursday, as one entered, one 
heard the Home Secretary saying 
“YT am aware that public anxicty has 
been aroused and am_ considering 
whether any effective action can be 
taken,” and honourable Members, before 
the menace of Scottish industry, trooped 
out to tea leaving the Home Secretary 
waiting for Godot. The Scottish balance 
of trade, said Mr. Spence, was favour- 
able. ‘That is to say, the production of 
whisky exceeded the consumption. 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs 
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“Nasser is great, and Suez is his. profit.” 
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In the City 
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* 


Aspects of Secrecy 


si INGING his. stockbrokers, he 

told them to buy any Lombard 
ordinary shares which happened to 
come on offer, but on no account to pay 
more than 10s. apiece. 

“*Put the shares you buy into the 
name of my bank,’ ordered Mr. Grouper, 
‘and don’t breathe a word that I am 
interested in the business. When you 
have collected a minimum of 500,000 
shares let me know.’ 

“It took six months for the operation 
to be completed and then the man of 
millions took sudden, harsh action.” 

Unfortunately, Edward Westropp 
does not develop this cautionary tale in 
his Invest One Hundred Pounds. His 
take-over bod is the financial wizard of 
fiction. The company acquired enjoys 
a new lease of life, dividends soar, and 
those investors who refused to sell out 
are showered with windfall profits and 
capital gains. 

But for anyone interested in the 
tug-of-war between democracy and 
last-stage capitalism (John Strachey’s 
term) this business of nominee share- 
holding is yet another indication of 
acute strain in the ethics of private 
enterprise. Western capitalism is on the 
defensive. It closes its ranks to resist 
the frontal attacks of massive union 
movements, and oligopoly, the industrial 
dictatorship of the few, replaces the old 
competitive ideal of safety in numbers. 
If capitalism is to survive in Britain it 
must be understood and approved by a 
majority of the wage-earners, but 
understanding is impossible when so 
much of the system is shrouded in 
mystery, when policy and_ financial 
processes are withdrawn from public 
examination behind barriers of secrecy. 
In 1834 six Dorset labourers were 
deported for administering oaths and 
organizing a secret society: a few 
deportations now from the furtive, 


private-and-confidential groups which 
run big business and high finance might 
help capitalism to recover its reputation. 

The dangers of nominee shareholding 
are obvious. At present a company has 
no power to insist on the disclosure of the 
beneficial owner’s name or nationality. 
He may be a financial wizard, he may be 
a fool, a rogue or a revolutionary. His 
bid for control may benefit a certain 
number of shareholders and yet en- 
danger the livelihood of thousands of 
workers. He could be someone actively 
concerned with Government policy, 
someone able to fiddle the industrial 
climate and convert the deal into day- 
light robbery. For all we (and the Press) 
know about the bid the beneficial owner 
may be Clore or Fraser, the Amalgam- 
ated Engineering Union, Macmillan or 
Khrushchev. It is monstrous that in 
1956—nearly a hundred years after the 
introduction of the joint stock company 
with limited liability—the public should 
be left in the dark about the ownership 
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Waterscape Gardening 

\ HAT a pity that we’ve no con- 

: temporary equivalent of Cap- 
ability Brown. Of course, with most 
of the big estates already turned into 
zoos, fun fairs and car parks for buses, 
he would be wholly unemployed unless 
he reduced the size of his idéas to our 
pocket handkerchief gardens. ‘True, 
it wouldn’t give him much scope. 

But for all that, it’s odd that this 
country, which had its glorious band of 
eighteenth-century eccentrics to give 
a lead, should have completely given 
up that noble sport of playing with 
water. It is a perfect game with no 
competition in it, no rewards to it, and 
it is both expensive and moderately 
useless. 

All you need is a small stream. A mere 
beck, or trickle of water you can jump 
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of industrial organizations upon which 
we all rely for our bread and butter. 
And it is tragic that capitalism should 
suffer from the deep suspicion aroused 
by this secrecy. 

Almost every week the financial 
newspapers contain hints and rumours 
of dramatic moves in the investment 
shuffle. A certain buyer is demonstrat- 
ing a remarkable interest in Standard, 
De la Rue, Welkom, Wakefield or 
Sidebotham’s Saucy Snaps. Somebody 
or other has suddenly acquired half a 
million shares in Universal Things 
(1928) Ltd., Substandard Foodstuffs or 
Fishmaster All-Purpose Glues. But we 
are never told who until the buyer feels 
strong enough and safe enough to break 
surface. 

If we were left to guess at the compo- 
sition of the Governors of the B.B.C. 
we should be up in arms. And if the 
names of the Test selection committee 
were withheld from us we should start 
to throw things. MAMMON 


across, provides quite sufficient flow 
to make the most elegant lagoon or 
ornamental lake—or if you want to be 
utilitarian, suppose you call it a fishpond. 

Believe me there is nothing quite so 
satisfying as damming up a small 
stream with a few piles, concrete blocks 
—and more cement than I care to 
mention. While you sit on the banks 
the water rises slowly and the landscape 
changes before your eyes. Banks of 
brambles, weeds and unsightly borders 
are permanently submerged. Placidity 
moves in, your tyrant of a garden is 
no more, 

Of course it is advisable, as I’ve 
discovered to my cost, to shoot a few 
levels prior to building or deciding on 
the height of your dam. ‘This is easily 
done by spying through a level copper 
pipe and marking the contours that the 
water will reach. Failure to take this 
precaution can produce strange be- 
haviour from one’s neighbours as they 
observe their precious roses going 
beneath your lake or their allotment 
suddenly submerged in sludge. Never- 
theless, these hazards are part of the 
sport and you can always offer fishing 
rights to placate, or say you intend to 
install a turbine at the dam from which 
they will get some free wattage. 

It is also very amusing to watch the 
face of the Regional Planning Officer as 
he blusters, and then discovers that 
alteration of the landscape by water is 
just outside the Act. 

RONALD DUNCAN 





BOOKING OFFICE 
The Case Against Wodehouse 
NY regular reader of book-pages 
knows that every giant of letters 
must be attacked in time and 
proved to have been no good after all. 
\ vestigial decencies 
usually delays the onslaught until its 
victim has passed out of pen-shot into 
realms of unlimited translation rights 
and no agent’s commission. But people 
are getting impatient for the debunking 
of Wodehouse, and as he looks like 
being alive for another two or three 
million words it may be a good idea to 
do him now. 

What has criticism said about Wode- 
house, beyond finding him “beyond 
criticism ” (Glasgow Herald), or “‘ defying 
all criticism” (The Observer)? Prac- 
tically nothing. He ‘uses words like a 
great poet,” says someone, quoted on 


sense of the 


the jackets of eight current reprints.* 


We can explode this nonsense at a blow, 
by citing his poetic description of a 
spring morning’s magic: “‘ The absolute 
what-do-you-call-it of everything and 
so forth, and all that sort of thing, if you 


know what I mean.’ ‘“ Mr. Wodehouse 
is unique,” says someone else. This, 
too, can be dismissed at once—or, at any 
rate, as soon as we have thought up any 
possible sort of case we could make in 
contradiction—such as, for instance, 
that Oscar Wilde did it all in The 
Importance of Being Earnest, from which 
our victim pinched Lady Bracknell for 
Aunt Agatha, Algie for Bertie Wooster, 
Lane for Jeeves and the plot for all his 
plots. 

Putting the rest of the critics aside 
they seem a mealy-mouthed lot—let us 
consider some of Wodehouse’s major 
disservices. To America, for instance, 
by suggesting that her citizens are given 
to saying “Yup” through gum, eating 
celery with a noise readily mistaken for 
an anchor-chain running out from the 
adjoining yacht, and wearing gamboge 


* The Clicking of Cuthbert, The Inimitabl 
Fee ves, Thank You Jeeves, Hot Water, 
Summer Moonshine, A Damsel in Distress, 
The Girl on the Boat, Lord Emsworth and 
Others. (Herbert Jenkins, 7s. 6d. cach.) 


shoes. To England, by representing its 
upper classes as degenerate to an Hon., 
and its lower barely able to utter “R” 
and spit at a passing dog. ‘To publishers, 
for describing one of them as “a fat, 
double-chinned, pot-bellied son of Belial 
with pig’s eyes and a licentious look,” 
and for giving him the name Mortimer, 
well known among Wodehouse students 
as his black accolade of scorn. And, 
perhaps above all, to Love. He has 


Q Sere7 Lr nd yury/ 








degraded both the tender passion and its 
language. ‘He stared at her like a bear 
at a bun.”’ Is this any way to capture 
the miracle of love at first sight? 
(Cf. Romeo and Fuliet, Ul, i.) His de- 
valuation of love is all the more in- 
excusable since the whole of his works 
are based on it. With Wodehouse char- 
acters love is all; characteristically he 
turns and rends it. 

We come, however, after prolonged 
casting about in our brief, to an even 
graver charge: that of neglecting a clear 
duty to raise the standards of world 
laughter. A man’s reach must exceed 
his grasp, or what’s a humorist for? 
Wodehouse has not raised his sights, or 
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ours, by a single notch since the first 
world war. In those days the notion of 
a peer of the realm intent on squirting 
rose-beetles with whale-oil solution and 
presenting the seat of his corduroys to 
the rest of life’s problems may have 
seemed fresh and amusing. Those who 
could read as early as 1915 will be able 
to say. 3ut forty years on the joke 
needs changing. Yet Mr. Wodehouse 
clings to it tenaciously, and with what 
result? We still laugh, at its 
reappearance; still derive joy from 
lurkers in shrubberies, prize pigs, stolen 
trousers and menservants who reply 
“Exceptionally clement, sir,” 
asked about the weather. 

This is 


every 


when 
disgraceful. Wodehouse 
attained a unique position of influence. 
He could have revolutionized mirth. By 
this time, training us up gently, he 
might have had us in roars over the 
hydrogen-bomb, redundancy, Russia or 
incidents in the Gaza strip. Instead he 
strums away at the same old string. 
Except that a fruit salad at the Savoy 
cost three shillings when he first wrote 
about it, and that the Douglas Fairbanks 
he once used as a hero symbol is quite a 
different one now, there is little to 
distinguish our feeble-minded laughter 
over his current works from the happy 
tears we shed at school. 

Wodehouse has been hailed as the 
master of plots. The fact is that his 
plots are master of him. He has entirely 
misapplied his natural talent for the 
manipulation of events, squandering on 
the trivial antics of men called Bulpitt 
or Steggles enough material to have 
kept Dostoevsky going for life. Con- 
sider, as a single example, the wild 
music of A Damsel in Distress. Its 
elaborate leitmotiv of three interweaving 
themes is crossed and recrossed by the 
abortive courtship of Edwin Plummer, 
the anonymous letters of Albert the page 
boy, George Bevan’s disguise as a 
waiter, Lord Marshmoreton’s imperson- 
ation of the gardener, the disciplining of 
Percy Belpher in the vicarage cupboard, 
and the Earl’s just triumph over Lady 
Caroline. Add abrupt changes of tempo 
between the Castle and the West End 
stage, complex obbdligati of leaps from 
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the balcony, assaults on the police and 
misunderstandings with the curate; 
throw in a passage for Widgeon two- 
seaters, another for the exposure of 
Spenser Gray—masquyv rading as 
Geoffrey Raymond but mistakenly 
assumed to be Reggic Byng—score the 
whole against a grumbling _ basso- 
profundo of below-stairs sweepstakes 
run by Keggs the butler, and you have a 
typical example of “Three Blind Mice” 
orchestrated for the London Phil- 
harmonic. 

Can Wodehouse honestly say, as he 
takes a morning constitutional along the 
shelves of his works, that this heaven- 
sent invention could not have 
turned to better account? 

Yes, thank God. 


been 


He can. 
J. B. BootHRoyp 


An Edwardian Youth. 

Macmillan, 18/- 

How exhilarating it is to find an auto- 
biographer who has the good manners to 
produce a real book and not just the raw 
material of one. Sir Lawrence follows 
his A Victorian Boyhood with an account, 
from the inside, of the privileged young 
in the years before 1914. He is always 
aware of the criticisms that have. been 
made of his generation and his class; he 
does not waste much time on defence, 
but he tells us the kind of thing that we 
may need to have explained. 

Sir Lawrence is particularly interesting 
when breaking down the Balliol legend 
into individuals and explaining that the 
golden youths were of very varying types. 
Charles Lister, Patrick Shaw-Stewart 
and Julian Grenfell at last become real 
people. Sir Lawrence, a modest man, 
guys himself slightly and writes the 
history of his social environment rather 
than of himself. Varied, entertaining, 
nostalgic and above all firmly built, this 
is a minor classic. One tiny inaccuracy 
ought to be corrected in these columns: 
R. C. Lehmann was never Editor of 
Punch. a. GG. P. 


Jones. 


The Man in the Grey Flannel Suit. 


Sloan Wilson. Cassell, 12/6 

A grey flannel suit is apparently a 
symbol, in the United States, of the 
ex-service office-worker; and the epony- 
mous hero of this first novel, thirty-three- 
year-old newly-appointed personal 
assistant to the President of United 
Broadcasting Corporation, with his 
suburban home, loyal wife, and three 
children, is typical of thousands attempt- 
ing to adjust themselves to the problems 
of civilian and post-war life. In Tom 
Rath’s case these are complicated by 
memories of the seventeen men killed by 
him in combat, and his Italian mistress 
Maria: past impinges on present when 
an elevator-man who had served with 
him in the army brings news of the 
illegitimate child born to Maria as a 
result of their brief idyll. The manner in 
which these conflicts—and others arising 


from the mental-health advertising 


campaign sponsored by ‘Tom’s em- 
ployer—are finally resolved forms the 
climax of a simply told but effective 
story, whose “human interest” appeal 
is amply demonstrated by the fact that 
it has, according to the English pub- 
lishers, ‘‘already topped the best-seller 
list” in America. J. M.-R. 


The Report 
Objects. 
18/- 
This is the first completely authoritative 

book on “fiying saucers.”” The author 

was the Intelligence Officer who ran the 

U.S.A.F.’s_ official investigation; his 

organization analyzed nearly one thou- 

sand six hundred good reports and found 

a quarter of them inexplicable without 

assuming the presence of some flying 

object unfamiliar even to the Service 
chiefs and behaving in a way no known 
body could behave. 

Mr. Ruppeit is ruthless with some of 
the classic cases, such as the “flying 
doughnuts ” of Maury Island, the Mantell 
incident and Lieutenant Gorman’s dog- 
fight with a strange light over Fargo 
airfield, and he never even mentions 
poor George Adamski and his handsome 
Venusian spaceman. None the less he has 
enough evidence to persuade him that 
there are Unidentified Flying Objects, 
and he believes they may be inter- 
planetary. For this last conclusion he 
has no evidence at all, and he might 
have done better to leave it to his readers; 
for even without it his book makes 
disturbing reading. B: A. YY. 


on Unidentified Flying 
Edward J. Ruppelt. Gollancs, 


Princesse Mathilde. Marguerite Castillon 
du Perron. Translated from the French 
by Mary McLean. Heinemann, 30/- 

If Princess Laetizia-Mathilde- 
Frédérique-Aloissia-Elisabeth, niece of 
the Emperor, had not broken her engage- 
ment to Louis-Napoleon the future of 
France might have been quite another 
thing. As it was, her decision cleared the 
way for the Empress Eugénie and Sedan, 
and it brought Mathilde herself a 
turbulent and saddening existence for the 
next sixty-eight years. Sold by her father 
to Anatole Demidoff, a dissolute Russian, 
she tried to console herself for the wreck 
of her marriage ; but one lover profiteered, 
another (whom she took in her old age) 
was apparently unfaithful, and the most 
significant and, perhaps, the most 
devoted of her friendships, that with 
Sainte-Beuve, was damaged by one of 
her impulsive outbursts and 
mended at the critic’s death-bed. 

Yet if her private life were a failure, 
her patronage of the arts remained a 
triumph; and while the Imperial Court 
showed its frivolous lack of interest, she 
encouraged Gautier, Flaubert and the 
Goncourts, Renan, Taine and the Dumas, 
pere et fils, by practical help and frank 
affection. When Princess Mathilde was 
dying President Loubet sent her a rose 
on behalf of France. Mme. Castillon du 
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only 


“This draft, sir, says that while we're 
facing total economic ruin there's ab- 
solutely no reason why people abroad 
should lose faith in the pound.” 


Perron pays her a more substantial 
tribute in this careful, admiring, and 
excellently documented biography. 

ee 


The Fremantle Diary. Edited by Walter 

Lord. André Deutsch, 21]- 

Aged twenty-eight and wearing a 
Victorian shooting-suit, Lieut-Col. James 
Fremantle of the Coldstream Guards 
turned up in a buggy from Mexico to 
spend three months of his leave as a 
private observer with the Southern armies 
in the American Civil War. By charm and 
initiative he avoided being shot as a spy 
and found his way, travelling in extreme 
discomfort with the eager cheerfulness of 
a Boy Scout, to the front, where he was 
hospitably accepted by the 
Confederate generals. 

He met Jefferson Davis, became a 
close friend of Lee, watched the battle 
of Gettysburg from a tree, and came 
home convinced that the South was 
indomitable. Republished for the first 
time, his diary is modest, pleasantly 
amateur and alive with polite curiosity. 
His whole adventure was so nearly opéra 
bouffe that it is hard to think of it as so 
recent. Walter Lord’s notes and an 
introduction by Maurice Ashley add to 
its interest, but a map is badly missed. 

E. O. D. K. 


leading 


diced AT THE PLAY 
ad The Quare Fellow (Comepy) 
HE Quare Fellow comes topically 
to London, with hanging, so to 
speak, in the air. Its author, 
Brendan Behan, has done eight years in 
British prisons for Irish Republican high 





jinks, and his play is an impression of an 
anonymous gaol during the period of an 
execution. If Mr. Behan has any strong 
views on capital punishment, he keeps 
them to himself; whether it is right or 
wrong no one will deny that its details are 
horrible, and these we are given gener- 
ously. In a curiously sardonic scene the 
executioner, rolling drunk, makes 
macabre calculations about the thickness 
of the victim’s neck and the breaking- 
strain of the rope, while his teetotal 
assistant quavers an evangelical hymn to 
an accordion. But everyone who has 
read the recent debates knows that 
hanging is an ugly business, that 
hardened warders faint and governors 
quail, 

The Quare Fellow takes us no farther 
There is no intelligent discussion, and 
very little dramatic clash. We watch the 
prison gloomier as the 
execution approaches, but accepting it 
as an unpleasant incident in the pay- 
gong-pension round of the civil servant. 
And we watch the 


staff growing 


prisoners growing 
rowdier, until at the critical moment one 
of them declaims an imaginary account 
in the manner of a B.B.C. sports com- 
mentary. Their behaviour is the play’s 
only surprise. We have been told a great 
deal about the nervous tensions an 
execution produces in a prison; here one 
or two of the younger men _ remain 


sympathetic, but the general feeling is 


a 
p ny Srvc | 


Warden Regan—Duvuptey Foster 


Dunlavin 


MAXWELI 


completely callous, as if hanging were no 
more than another occupational risk. 
Certainly in his leisurely dissection of his 
own brother the “ quare fellow” (whom 
we never see) had shown himself a pretty 
gruesome type, and perhaps this made a 
difference. 

For drama the play relies on its single 
situation, and in fact it is a flat document- 
ary in slow-motion rather than a play. 
The first act, in which we get a presum- 
ably authentic idea of gaol society, is fat 
the best. Mr. Behan’s old lags are very 
much to the point. They are characters 
in their own right, and talk admirably; 
but they are taking part in a conversa- 
tional procession, not a play. If Mr 
Behan could find a plot for them, and 
learn to shape it so that we felt suspense, 
the warm raciness of his writing would 
do the rest. With the high-ups he is less 
at home. The official from the Ministry 
of Justice is a pantomime figure, and the 
English prisoner a creature of faded 
cardboard. 

A large 
Fellou 
special 
Maxwell 


interesting 


team presents The 
reasonably well. ‘There are few 
opportunities for 
Shaw, who gave such an 
performance in The Good 
Soldier Schweik, again demonstrates his 
originality as a comedian. His fastidious 
old-timer is a rich character, unfortun- 
ately lost to us when Mr. Shaw has to 


double in the part of the agile and 


Quare 


acting, but 
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crooked Chief Warder. And Gerard 
Dynevor gets well inside a croaking old 
tatterdemalion who must surely 
known Joxer in his early days. 

I should have thought the flatness of 
the play demanded faster action, but 
otherwise Joan Littlewood’s production 
succeeds, particularly in catching the 
vacuum. quality of prison life. The fine 
rolling voice, uprising from the cells, is 
the author’s. 


hav e 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Hotel Paradiso (Winter Garden 
9/5/56), Alec Guinness in a French farce 
that has travelled. The Rainmaker (St. 
Martins—6/6/65), American hick drama, 
but rather appealing. For Amusement 
Only (Apollo—13/6/56), a revue, very 
funny in places Eric KEown 


~ AT THE OPERA 


Fry Die Zauberfiite 
(GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL) 

EARNED, allusive and, to match 
4 Schikaneder’s text, nonsensical, Mr. 
Messel, the designer, gives us steep 
baby pyramids; couched lionesses with 
women’s breasts and coiffures; rose-bay 
willow herb sprouting from arches in the 
Gothick (as distinct from Gothic) 
manner, a balloon Car on gilded ropes 
for the Queen of Night with candelabra 
that dim on and off; and many another 
clou straight from the classier junk shops 
of 5.W.7, the whole carried out pre- 


dominantly in fatigued copper-sulphate 
hues 

Pedants who regard Zauberfléte as a 
document second in importance only to 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and 


Sarastro as the true father of N.H.S. 
and Min. of N.I., find Mr. Messel 
maddening. Which only goes to show 
that, as well as titillating our eyes and 
with skill, Mr. Messel has 
performed a signal public service. 

Some of Signor tempi (for 
example, in the closing section of the 
quintet for 


period sense 
Gui's 


Tamino, Papageno and the 
Three Ladies, Scene 1) were so slow that 
I leaned forward in my stall, mentally 
using cosh and spur. Otherwise I was at 
Signor Gui’s feet most of the night. In 
complex and simple pages alike, voices 
and orchestral pit lucidly dovetailed and 
blended. Fetched in at short notice from 
Vienna as substitute for Bernardic 
(retired sick), Frederick Guthrie (U.S.) 
looked perilously boyish of face for 
His basso is true Sarastro stuff, 
heavy and dark as ebony, if not 
always as smooth. Ernst Haefliger’s 
Taminohas high classical poise and polish. 
Some of his high phrases are a thought 
lachrymose If he can do something 
corrective about this his ‘T'amino will live 
on for ever in the reference books. Pilar 
Lorengar’s Pamina, as pretty to look at 
as to hear, ought similarly to have been 


Sarastro. 


however 
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first-rate, but something got into her 
(first-night tremors?) and ate the stuffing 
out of Ach! ich fiihl’s. Mattiwilda Dobbs 
proved that a singer can make a hit as 
Constanze in Die Entfiihrung, a woman- 
trap of a part if ever there was one, yet 
come a stylistic cropper on the top floor of 
the Night Queen’s arias. Geraint Evans’s 
-apageno, an affair of coy eillades, is 
more solidly and tunefully sung than 
could have been imagined from his 
Covent Garden form of, say, five years 
ago; he had a marked success. 

Because of Schikaneder’s quelling 
pomposities, Zauberfléte is not and never 
can be a producer’s opera; but I will say 
this for Carl Ebert’s attempt—the 
beasties tamed by ‘Tamino’s flute con- 
ducted themselves so winsomely that I 
longed to climb over the footlights and 
pat their deserving manes. 

CHARLES REID 


te: AT THE PICTURES 


| The Man in the Grey Flannel 
D Suit—The Heroes are Tired 

YNUSUALLY long (more than two 

U and a half hours), The Man in the 

Grey Flannel Suit (Director: Nun- 
nally Johnson) contrives to be several 
different kinds of film at once, or rather 
in turn. I didn’t read the best-selling 
novel by Sloan Wilson; perhaps that 
made a more homogeneous, developing 
impression; but certainly the film is a 
mixture. Not only by several flashbacks 
to the war experience of the central 
character but also by using considerable 
freedom to detail the private lives of one 
or two other personages, the story covers 
a great deal of ground—though it is 
ground not by any means untrodden in 
fiction of one kind and another. 

The publicity, with its pictures of ‘Tom 
Rath, the Man in question, backed by a 
sketched figure of himself in uniform, 
implies that the main point of the story 
is the temporary soldier’s problem 
of readjustment to civilian life. ‘The 
synopsis, on the other hand—though it 
goes into unusal detail about everything 
else—suggests that a more important 
theme is his domestic situation; a certain 
difficulty with his wife, who craves to get 
out of the suburban house that is on her 
nerves, and shows disappointment at his 
failure to be “go-getting’’ enough to 
earn more and get her out of it. 

A third theme concerns his troubles of 
conscience when he does change his job 
to take one that pays more, public 
relations for a broadcasting company. 
And still a fourth, even though it is 
connected with his marital relations (for 
he precipitates a crisis by being honest 
with his wife about it), involves an 
adventure of his in Rome during the war, 
when he had a child by an Italian girl. 

A highly miscellaneous picture, in 
fact (there are still whole areas of the 
story that I have not even mentioned); 
and yet to describe it as a string of 








Tom Rath 


episodes or suggest that it is uneven 
would be unfair. True, it does not work 
up to a single climax; but it does estab- 
lish its characters and make its account 
of them continuously interesting. They 
are not remarkable characters: that is, in 
a way, the point. Jennifer Jones as the 
overwrought wife has more acting to do 
than Gregory Peck as Tom, whom most 
people will remember as simply Gregory 
Peck. The strength of the piece is in its 
straightforwardly convincing everyday 
detail, its unusually literate dialogue, 
and the satisfying competence of all 
concerned, notably certain people in 
minor parts—Fredric March, for in- 
stance, as Tom's new boss, and Marisa 
Pavan as the Italian girl. 


We aren’t told the original French 
title of The Heroes are Tired (Director: 
Yves Ciampi), the strength of which is 
partly in the interest of sheer strangeness. 
It is set in Free City, the capital of an 
\frican Negro republic, and most of the 
principal characters are what the synopsis 
calls “white riff-raff” living at the only 
hotel in the place. 

There is no depth of characterisation 
here: the story is basically a ‘crook 
melodrama. The title, as far as I under- 
stand it, refers to the fact that some of the 
men concerned had spectacular war- 
time careers and have since gone to 
pieces, not always through their own 
fault. “They miss the war,’ somebody 
says. The protagonist (if I may be allowed 
to use the word in its strict sense and 
frustrate itching correspondents) is a 
former Free French pilot with some 
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{The Man in the Grey Flannel Suit 
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smuggled diamonds to dispose of. The 
hotel proprietor, who was a war-time 
collaborator, has a beautiful wife who 
falls in love with the visitor; and an agent 
of the original smuggler of the diamonds 
turns up to get them back. This agent 
was a German pilot, and the two pro- 
fessional heroes find themselves in 
sympathy. 

The interaction of these characters, all 
gleaming with sweat, the strangeness of 
the scene and the circumstances—it is 
Christmas, to give an extra note of 
oddity—together make a_ gripping 
though not very distinguished picture. 
Yves Montand and Maria Felix are “les 
amoureux ”’ (what I take to be censorship 
cuts make rather a nonsense of this 
description—all we have seen when it is 
first applied to them is one kiss), and 
Jean Servais gives a good tortured 
performance as the hotel proprietor. 

* * + + * « 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

An interesting new John Ford, The 
Searchers, begins in London to-morrow 
(Thursday); review next week. The 
Proud Ones is a more conventional but 
quite good CinemaScope Western. Grisbi 
or Honour Among Thieves (27/6/56), the 
generally enjoyable Wedding Breakfast 
(25/7/56), and Reach for the Sky (18/7/56) 
continue. 

Among the releases (which include 
The Proud Ones—see above) is Hitch- 
cock’s new version of The Man Who 
Knew Too Much (4/7/56). 

RIcHARD MALLETT 





ON THE AIR 
Shaw's Corner 
rT HE B.B.C. has done the 
| decent thing and 
brated the Shaw centenary 
with immense gusto. Its debt 
to the incalculable: 
during his lifetime he served 
the Corporation (and of course 
the Shavian legend) with un- 
flagging zest, with masterly 
talks, brilliant contributions 
to The Listener, advice on all 
matters pertaining to the 
spoken word, and the rich 
storehouse of his drama, and 
he has left to radio and tele- 
vision a bran-tub of Shaviana, 
immortal conversation pieces 
and a subject for sempiternal 
debate Rev. 
Shaw in argumentative mood SYMS ; 
and when isn’t he?—is a 
natural for radio. His English 
has rhythm and precision and bite; actors 
love it and are impelled to click every con- 
sonant and give every vowel-sound its 
full value. ‘True, there is little imagery 
in Shaw’s dialogues, no colour, none of 
the stock-in-trade evocative tricks of the 
poet or pictorial prosaist, but there is 
enough of wit and nimble cerebration to 
make these literary shortcomings seem 
insignificant. I can recall nothing on the 
air that has given me greater pleasure 
than a radio performance of The Man 
of Destiny, some thirty years ago, and a 
television production some twenty-five 
years later of Village Wooing. And that, 
I suggest, is praise in full measure. 
The programme “G.B.S. Play- 
wright” would have been more interest- 
ing unprepared and unrehearsed. As it 
was we were treated to a number of 
ponderous statements on_ the 
significance of Shaw and a 
histrionic outbursts of 
synthetic construction. 


cele- 
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inner 
batch of 
transparently 
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Antony Anderson 





|The Der 


Judith Anderson 
Dick Dudgeor—WILLIAM FRANKLYN ; 


Ropert Brown ; 
General 
ANDREW CRUICKSHANK 


chairman, at one stage proclaimed himself 
so moved by a page from St. Joan that 
he could resume his duties only with 
difficulty and a hefty swallow—a develop- 
ment that rang something less than true 
in the circumstances of a telerecording. 
Colin Wilson, looking very much the 
outsider in a turtle-neck sweater, spoke 
garrulously and reconditely, Sir Lewis 
Casson and Dame Sybil Thorndike 
sparkled, John Clements and Esme 
Percy were appropriately terse and 
Shavian, and Benn Levy recited an 
eloquent obituary notice. It was pleasant 
to join this illustrious mélange of 
theatrical talent, but the lack of spon- 
taneity in the discussion paid poor tribute 
to the master’s example. Considered 
opinions and prepared statements seldom 
make good television. 

Alan Bromly’s handling of The Devil’s 
Disctple was first-rate. This delicious 
melodrama was directed at the widest 
possible audience, at viewers who enjoy 
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melodrama for its own sake 
rather than as a vehicle for 
satire and epigram. On the 
stage the piece is richly comic, 
the action (a generous ration 
by Shaw’s standard) being 
punctuated and held up by 
loud laughter and sophisticated 
chortles from the auditorium: 
on the screen no provision is 
made for these interruptions 
and the viewer proceeds per- 
force at the pace of the pro- 
ducer. Inevitably then there 
were moments in this B.B.C. 
production when one felt in 
need of time to digest the 
celebrated aphorisms and tit- 
bits of paradox—in spite of the 
fact that much of the essential 
Shaw was ploughed under in 
SytviA___ the interests of narrative ex- 
citement and the preservation 
of dramatic atmosphere. I 
have no doubt, however, that 
Mr. Bromly’s treatment was popular. 

William Franklyn played Dick Dudgeon 
Hollywood-style. ‘There was nothing in 
his performance to suggest the rogue, 
vagabond and wencher, and there was 
r othing, therefore, to marvel at in his con- 
version to the perfect gentleman. Jean 
Anderson, as Mrs. Dudgeon, was in great 
form; the part of General Burgoyne 
fitted Andrew Cruickshank like a glove; 
and Robert Brown, Sylvia Syms, Carole 
Shelley and Raymond Francis all per- 
formed admirably. 

Now that we have seen the last of 
“'The Lost World of Kalahari” I should 
like to repeat my 
Laurens van der 
Abraham and 
Maurice 





words of praise for 

Post, cameramen 
Englander, film editor 
Harvey, and Andrew Miller- 


Jones The series has been strangely 


moving and wonderfully instructive and 

has set a new standard of integrity for 

purveyors of the screen travelogue. 
BERNARD HOLLOWOoOD 
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Everybody 
wants 
my 


Reg'd. Trade Mark 
The original and best of all 
modelling materials, invented and 
made only by Harbutt’s and sold by 
leading stationers, stores and shops. 
HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD 


BATHAMPTON* BATH’ SOMERSET 
Sole Manufacturers 








Basch boyse gins u use 


SRR: 
[Sen Gten | 
the golden rule 


NO OIL, GREASE, STAIN, ODOUR 
Ideal for children 
From all Chemist 


1/10 & 2/9 








ARE YOU A SHAVE SLAVE ? 


If so—Rally is the cure! A man without a Rally 
is like a woman without a lipstick. Shave in a 
moment in the train, car, office or cloakroom before 
that important appointment and forget the 5 o’clock 
shadow. Have the best quick shave you ever had 
anywhere . . . without electricity, soap or creams, 
Illustration actual size—fits your waistcoat pocket. 
Price, including 5 extra blades (1 year’s supply) 


51/6d. New blades 3/6d. for five. 


From BOOTS and leading 


Chemists shops. In case of 
difficulty, send 51/6d. to the manu- AWA 
facturers, Rally Razors (England) 


Ltd., (B) 21, Suffolk Street, Pall 


Mall, London, S.W.1. DRY SHAVER 
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MEN 
that 


are right 

on top 

wisely insist on 

the best dressing 

for their hair— 

they insist on 

~ 

t 
' 


Pinaud Eau de Quinine 
to give that healthy, 


smart appearance, 
with a manly perfume. 


q 


famous since 1810 ee 


nad be 


Z Eau de tnaud 
HAIR TONIC 
with or without oil 
From high-class Chemists TIBI 











Hairdressers, and Stores 


BATHROOM 
FURNITURE 
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_° = Garving 
Knife slide 
gmoothly 
throug! the 
joint - - 


An important factor in this mod- }3 
ern scientific age which seems : 
to have been overlooked is the all i 
important problem of Knife 
Sharpening in the home Here 
at last to put this right is a 
revolutionary appliance, inexpens- 

ive and amazingly effective. Puts 

a really keen edge on Stainless Steel 
Knives. 


Tungdlen Ce 
KNIFE SHARPENER 


From lronmongers 
Manufactured by 


j. M. PERKINS & SMITH, LTD., 
BRAUNSTON, NR. RUGBY. BRAUNSTON 35/-2 








"World Famous 


PRIMULA 


CHEESE SPREAD 


The original spreading Cheese of long 
Keeping qualities, made from the finest 
ingredients to the highest standard of purity 
It is of fine flavour and very nutritious. 
MADE ARRAY FOR YOU BY KAVLI LTD 
TEAM VALLEY, COUNTY DURHAM, 

OTHER KAVLI VARIETIES 
CHEESE SPREAD WITH HAM 
CELERY FLAVOURED CHEESE SPREAD 
PROCESSED(CHEDDAR)CHEESE 
CHEESE SPREAD WITH TOMATO 
PRIMULA the Crispest CRISPBREAD. 
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SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD., EDINBURGH 
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No Room in the Boot 





IN THE ARMY a unit’s G.1098 is a list of the arras, 


ex 


equipment and clothing with which it will be provided 


when it goes to war. The month of August seems a 


proper time to review the G.1008 of ‘small children 
proceeding to the sea-side, for in many families the 
last minute discovery that there simply is not room 
for half of the stuff in the car annually causes a minor 


crisis: The smaller the child, the more it seems to need. 
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Its actual clothes are contained in quite a modest suit- 
case ; a rain-coat, a sun-bonnet and gum-boots are 
accessories which no fair-minded quartermaster could 


reject as superfluous, On the more operational side 
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there are the water-wings, the shrimping-net, the sail- 


ing boat and, of course, the spade and bucket, with 
half a hundredweight of bath-towels in support. 
Then come the impediment: which are with us 


cither—like the practically life-size Teddy bear or the 


assorted dolls—for sentimental reasons or as precautions 


against the child being confined to barracks by the 
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climate. This category may include, according to age 


and taste, paint-boxes, packs of cards, clockwork trains, 


plasticine, games of skill or chance in large flat card- 


board boxes, toy soldiers, carpentering sets, stamp 


albums, tops and what a quartermaster would call 


pistols, cap. 


if you talk it over 
with LLOYDS first 


The progress of steel casting from an art to a science, 


Shortage of space forbids the mention of a wide range 
of further possibilities, ranging from bows and arrows 
to a tricycle ; and shortage of space generally—if there 


is more than one small child—results in a good many 
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things being left behind, They never seem to be missed. 


allows greater freedom of design and calls for closer 
co-operation between the engineer designer and Steel 
Founder. Conference at the drawing board stage often 
enables the designer to appreciate the wider scope 
allowed by new casting techniques. Such problems as 


whether a component is better as a casting or weldment, 


e& 


whether an existing unit would be more efficient as a 


casting, where to put a boss or a fillet, can be discussed 


in the light of modern foundry practice. 
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© 


Among the things which certainly should not be left behind 
is the Midland Bank’s booklet ‘The Joys of Travel’. 


Packed with information of interest to holiday-makers, a 


At F. H. Lloyd & Co. Ltd., where every new foundry 
technique is tried and tested before adoption, where rule 


eSY 


of thumb is replaced by unsurpassed ‘‘ know how”, 
here the engineer is well advised to talk “‘ design” with 
Lloyds experienced technicians first. 


LLOY DS Europe’s best equipped steel foundry. 


F. H. Lloyd & Co. Ltd., P.O. Box No. 5., James Bridge Steel Works, Darlaston, Staffs. 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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In country 
or in tonn.. 


for all 
your 
Insurance 
needs 


‘ ) 
Haymakmg at a farm in llampslire 
THE 


Ee i LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE C® 


we INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


* 
CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, WC2 
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“What a scruffy head of hair. Why 
doesn’t he do something about it?” 
But if your scalp’s short of natural oils, 


A distinctive contribution to ~ & Teg leh 


dull and lifeless. That’s Dry Scalp. 


the at of graci ous liy i ng i “Gch Dey Sel 


THERE’S only one sure 
way to check Dry Scalp. 
Massage a few drops of 
Vaseline Brand Hair 
Tonic into your scalp 
for 20 seconds every 
morning. 

This unique blend of 
pure, natural oils, 
containing no spirit or 
other drying ingredients, 
quickly supplements the 
scalp’s natural oils, 
helps oil-starved hair 
checks that Dry Scalp. 

Result? Hair looks 
naturally hand- 
some, stays 


PLAY ER? 5 % - ; ‘a mye : well-groomed Jw 


ays RO N Py ee it | 
— . — 03 ans Vaseline HAIR TONIC g 


PERPECTOS No. 2 50's 126 10's 25 The dressing that checks Dry Scalp} 
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~ REGENT T.T. 


AND 


REGENT 
BENZOLE MIXTURE 


REGENT PETROLS, WITH VOLATANE CONTROL, 
DELIVER FULL-THRUST POWER 


True test of a car’s performance is to point its nose at 
the nearest hill. Feel your car zoom to the top on 
Regent T.T. or Regent Benzole Mixture. Regent 
Petrols deliver this full-thrust power because : 
* They are the only petrols refined from the 
world’s highest octane crude, Trinidad crude. 


* They have Volatane Control. 


Volatane Control gives you maximum engine perform- 
ance at all speeds. Instant starting - Fast warm-up - 
Lightning acceleration - Maximum miles to the gallon. 
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AGAINST FLIES 


When you’re invaded 
by flies, wasps or 
mosquitoes, don’t retreat 
e press forward with 
| Cooper's Household Aerosol ! 
/ In next to no time the enemy 

will be down and dying 
because Cooper’s Household 
Aerosol is formulated with 
Res ‘ Pybuthrin ’, the safe, super- 
ly. S- BuTTOoN efficient insecticide containing 
'LLER African pyrethrum synergised 
with piperonyl butoxide. It’s 
non-poisonous—you can even 
spray it in the larder—and 
non-inflammable too. A little 


! 


goes a very long way—try it 


be oy, 10- 
Wha te & roperTson 
Price 5/6,10/6. 
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MOTH-aire 


Here’s a mothproofer 
every home ; that really kills moths 
h to and their grubs! One 
spraying with lavender 

perfumed MoTH-aire 
gives up to 12 MONTHS 


per air-freshene 


protecuon for your 

stored clothes and 
furnishings. Prove it \ ‘Ys 
for yourself! sso 


Price 5/6, 9/6. 


No fuss! Nomess! Just press! 


COOPER, McDOUGALL & ROBERTSON, LTD. - BERKHAMSTED - HERTS. - EST’D. 1843 
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footloose and fancy-free... 


With Dunlop Tubeless all round, you get that ‘riding on top of the world’ 


feeling. There are miles more miles of confident, carefree motoring in front of you. 


No anxious moments, no timorous toot poised over the pedals, no 
fancied uncertainties: your horizon is as good as free of puncture 
delays and risk of bursts. Much less coming up for air at the filling station, 
too—tyre pressures remain constant far longer. So watch your team of 


tyres, replace any worn ones with... Dunlop Tubeless. 


And whistle while you drive! 


DUNLOP TYRES 


fo r carefree motoring 
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